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Tue pulpit, the bar, the bench, and the senate of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain, may be surveyed in the light of distinct and harmonious 
constellations, which irradiate the hemisphere of our moral, judicial, and 
legislative world. England has produced many stars of the first magnitude, 
and the lustre which beams from those of Ireland is not less intense. The 
rays emitted from these sources of light, in both countries, have done much 
to illuminate mankind, and, unimpaired and uneclipsed, we can scarcely 
doubt that their brilliancy will be transmitted to generations yet unborn. 

Among those orbs of splendour, which, during the last and present 
generations, have risen above the horizon in Ireland, we know but few of 
greater celebrity,.or who will present a stronger claim to lasting fame, than 
the subject of this memoir. Without wealth, patronage, or prospect, but 
with: talents of the highest order, he found means to surmount every ob- 
stacle, to obtain an elevation at the head of his profession, and to stand -as 
a lasting monument to posterity, of what intellectual vigour, accompanied 
with unceasing perseverance, may accomplish. 

Joun Puitror Curran was born July 24th, 1748, or 1750, for we have 
seen each date assigned as the period of his birth, at Newmarket, a small 
town in the county of Cork. - Here his younger years were’ passed in com- 
— obscurity, without any incident to demand particular notice. It 

as been said, that his alertness and decision of character, when at play 
with some of his companions, attracted the attention of an eccentric indi- 
vidual, who, from this circumstance, predicted his future greatness, and 
even furnished pecuniary aid to promote his education. As this report, 
however, rests on tradition, we can only give it as such, without vouching 
for its authenticity. 

But, whatever were the means employed by either Mr. Curran or his 
friends, it appears, that in 1769 he entered Trinity College, Dublin, in the 
capacity of a sizer, and, not long afterwards, obtained a scholarship. In 
this college he pursued his studies with reputation and success, but without 
being rendered remarkable for any transcendency of talents, or furnishing 
any indications of that decided superiority which marked his future career. 

It has often been noticed, that talents of the highest order are of tardy 
growth. Years frequently om without affording any presages of mascu- 
line development : and even when they first appear, some unexpected occa- 
sion, or some singular incident, has occurred, apparently through accident, 
to call the latent fire into active operation, A — of intellectual 
energy, on the contrary, generally falls short of that splendid maturity 
which it indicated ; and, even where it ripens to perfection, is ephemeral in 
its duration. Precocious talents may be compared to the early blossoms of 
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the spring, displaying brilliant colours, and even scattering fragrance on the 
lingering gales of retiring winter : but, unable to withstand the nipping frosts 
and piercing blasts which await them, wither at the moment when hope 
has given strength to expectation, and die without rewarding the cultivator 
with the anticipated harvest. 

It appears that, in conformity to the wishes of his friends, Mr. Curran 
originally intended to fix his station in the church, and to this object his 
early studies were almost exclusively directed. To the clerical office 
he, however, never manifested any personal attachment. For him, the 
senate and the bar had: more powerful charms, and, communicating his 
predilection to his friends, his destination was rendered conformable to his 
desires, and the legal profession was adopted for him by the consent of all 

arties. 

Placed thus in a path congenial with his wishes, all his mental powers 
were absorbed in the ardour of his pursuits, and it was not long before he 
found himself making rapid advances in the acquirement of knowledge, to 
which, in his theological studies, he had been an almost entire stranger. It 
has, however, been observed, that the influence of his clerical pursuits fre- 
quently became apparent in the effusions of eloquence which subsequently 
marked his legal and political career. In the solemnity of his appeals, his 
habitual recurrence to scriptural imagery, and readiness in quotation from 
the sacred volume, uniformly evinced that his previous studies had made an 
indelible impression on his mind. 

In 1773, Mr. Curran concluded his college education, and proceeded to 
London, where he became a student of the Middle Temple. At this period 
of his life, his situation was dreary and uncomfortable in a painful degree. 
Solitary, and almost friendless, in a demi-foreign country, dependent for 
his subsistence upon precarious and scanty supplies, having poverty for his 
companion, and prospects which presented little but a gloomy blank, he 
was sometimes reduced to difficulties, which neither his philosophy nor 
buoyancy of spirits was fully able to withstand. Yet, even at this time, his 
letters delineate his circumstances and pecuniary embarrassments with a 
degree of humour, which at once excite our pity and our smiles. These 
letters furnish the earliest specimens that have been preserved of that 
fertility of fancy, and exuberance of wit, which, in after life, formed one of 
the great and leading features of his character. 

But, amidst these pecuniary difficulties and attendant evils, his attention 
to studies connected with his profession was unremitting: and great were 
the advantages he derived from his residence in the British metropolis. 
At this time his enunciation and delivery, as a public speaker, were very 
deficient. Of this he was not insensible, and no small portion of his time 
and attention was devoted to the remedy of this defect. Happily, success 
crowned his exertions. By judicious care, and incessant practice, he sur- 
mounted this natural disadvantage, and soon acquired a power of utterance 
correspondent to the luxuriance of his mental resources. 

In 1775, Mr. Curran was called to the Irish bar, where he did not long 
remain unnoticed or unknown. To strenuous exertion, he was stimulated 
by the combined influence of honourable ambition, a consciousness of his 
own acquirements and abilities, and, above all, by the pressing necessities 
of his unprovided wants. Through the opportunities thus afforded him, 
he soon established a reputation for extensive legal knowledge, strong 
argumentative powers, and a style of oratory, fluent, commanding, ener- 
getic, and ornamental. This character speedily gave publicity to his fame, 
and rising rapidly in eminence, a few years placed him beyond the reach of 
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indigence, and saw him occupy an exalted station, for which many of his 
cotemporaries had toiled and striven in vain. 

To the abilities already noticed, Mr. Curran added a degree of firmness 
and intrepidity, which no talents could intimidate, no authority could 
shake. At the bar, and before the bench, he never lost sight of his inde- 
pendence ; and whenever occasion called upon him to assert it, language 
always energetic and cutting was ready at his command. Of this peculiar 
tact the following may be regarded as a specimen. 

When Judge Robinson was on the bench, a dispute took place between 
him and Mr. Curran, on some point connected with a case then before the 
court. During the altercation, his lordship indulged in some sarcastic 
remark on the embarrassed circumstances of the young lawyer. The latter 
feeling indignant at the personality of the allusion, addressed him, in the 
following words. 

‘“* My lord, when the person who is invested with the dignity of the 
judgment-seat, lays it aside for a moment to enter into a disgraceful per- 
sonal contest, it is in vain, when he has been worsted in the conflict, that 
he seeks to resume it; it is in vain that he seeks to shelter himself behind 
an authority which he has abandoned.” 

Judge R. “ If you say another word, Sir, I'll commit you.” 

Mr. C. “If your lordship should do so, we shall both of us have the 
consolation of reflecting, that | am not the worst thing your lordship has 
committed.” Here this caustic dialogue ended. 

As a politician, Mr. Curran, from the commencement of his career, 
espoused the popular cause, the advocates of which hailed him as an 
important acquisition to their ranks. On all occasions he seized every 
opportunity to promote its interest, and when, in 1783, he obtained a seat 
in the Irish House of Commons, he immediately took his place on the 
Opposition side. 

Ireland has at all times been prolific in producing powerful minds, but 
at this period its parliament exhibited a concentration of talent and 
patriotic zeal, which has rarely been equalled, and perhaps never sur- 
passed, in any similar public assembly. Into this arena, men of superior 
talents, whether actuated by private interest, public spirit, or a thirst for 
fame, speedily found their way ; and in the important questions that suc- 
cessively came under discussion, eloquence exerted all its energies, ima- 
gination all its fervency; while wit, sarcasm, repartee, and even tem- 
pestuous impetuosity, conspired to give an ample development to the Irish 
character. 

On the great questions which were agitated in this august assembly, 
Mr. Curran took an active part, and was uniformly distinguished by an 
honest warmth and uncompromising firmness; and although he appeared 
rather as an auxiliary than a leader in the opposition, he was one on whose 
assistance much reliance was placed. On these occasions, one of his con- 
temporaries has observed, that “ he animated every debate with his powers, 
was copious, splendid, and full of life, and wit, and ardour.” Few of his 
speeches, however, have been preserved entire; but, from the volume which 
was published in 1805, it is evident that the above epithets have not been 
misapplied, and it is to be regretted that the greater portion of his extem- 
poraneous effusions have been doomed to perish. 

In 1787, Mr. Curran visited France, where he was not an inattentive 
observer of the general decay of its trade, and of the miseries which fol- 
lowed as a natural consequence. Of the: prevailing distresses, his letters 
give a lively but melancholy picture. The causes which speedily issued 
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in the ever-memorable revolution, were then secretly at work ; but few indi- 
cations were at that time discoverable, ofthe approaching explosion, which 
was so speedily to terrify the civilized world. 

About the time of Mr. Curran’s return, the affliction of his Majesty, 
George III, had created a very powerful sensation throughout the country, 
and both in England and Ireland the regency question was agitated with 
much eagerness and warmth. Mr. Curran contended for the rights of the 
heir-apparent, and, after a severe contest, had the gratification of seeing the 
measures he had espoused crowned with success. Happily, however, the 
restoration of his Majesty’s health neutralized its effect, and perhaps, pre- 
wna 7 many unpleasant consequences, to which the decision might 

ave led. 

From the sketch already given of Mr. Curran’s temperament and sarcastic 
eloquence, it will not, probably, create much surprise in our readers to 
learn, that he sometimes gave serious offence to those against whom his 
javelins were launched. These were occasionally resented, and disagree- 
able consequences followed. In 1790, a misunderstanding with Major 
Hobart, the Irish secretary, led te an angry correspondence between him 
and Mr. Curran, which terminated in a duel, but, happily, neither party 
received any injury. Many other appeals to weapons were made by Mr. 
Curran during his career, from all of which he escaped unhurt.—Perhaps, 
within the whole compass of language, we cannot find a greater prostitution 
of terms than to call these attempts at deliberate murder, affairs of honour. 
Pride and passion are the parents of duelling, and all its boasted exploits 
are founded on a haughty defiance to the laws both of God and man. 

In a case involving the elective rights of the citizens of Dublin, Mr. Curran 
delivered, before the privy council, a brilliant speech, which has been pre- 
served with butivery little mutilation. As an oration, it conveys an ad- 
mirable idea oi the speaker’s powers, and it may serve as a magel for all 
who attempt to drive their antagonists into the regions of absurdity. 

In 1794, Ireland, labouring under a political convulsion, afforded Mr. 
Curran an opportunity of reaching the summit of his forensig fame. Among 
the numerous causes in which he was engaged, his defence of Hamilton 
Rowan, prosecuted for a seditious libel, is one of the most remarkable ; 
and his speech on this occasion, is probably one of the proudest monuments 
of his genius. During its delivery, he was more than once interrupted by 
enthusiastic plaudits, which, being of rare occurrence in a court of law, 
demonstrate the state of the public mind, and the powerful effects which 
his eloquence produced. The following passage, at its conclusion, will 
communicate some idea of this overwhelming oration. 

‘¢] speak in the spirit of the British law, which makes liberty commen- 
surate with, and inseparable from, British soil; which proclaims even to the 
stranger and the sojourner, the moment he sets his foot on British earth, 
that the ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by the genius 
of universal emancipation. No matter in what language his doom may 
have been pronounced—no matter what complexion, incompatible with free- 
dom, an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him—no matter 
in what disastrous battle his liberty may have been cloven down—no matter 
with what solemnities he may have been devoted on the altar of slavery— 
the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar and the 
god sink together in the dust; the soul walks abroad in her own majesty ; 
his body swells beyond the measure of his chains, that burst from around 
him ; and he stands redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, by the irre- 
sistible genius of universal emancipation.” 
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In 1795, on the appointment of Earl Fitzwilliam to the viceroyalty of 
Ireland, Mr. Curran was led to expect the exalted office of solicitor-general, 
but the hasty recall of this nobleman defeated his anticipation. To repress 
the commotions which then prevailed, and the spirit of disaffection that had 
assumed a formidable aspect, government was about to have recourse to 
coercive principles, and, for these, the intended solicitor-general was not 
formed of sufficiently stern materials. 

Against measures which Mr. Curran and his party conceived to be 
fraught with the utmost danger, he continued to exert all his powers; 
but, finding every effort ineffectual, he resolved to quit the house,- in 
which he could no longer be of any service to his country. Accordingly, 
on the 15th of May, 1797, he took his leave, with the following remarkable 
words. 

‘I agree that unanimity at this time is indispensable; the house seems 
pretty unanimous for force: I am sorry for it; for I bode the worst from it. 
i shall retire from a scene where I can do no good, and where I should 
disturb that unanimity. I cannot, however, go without a parting entreaty, 
that men would reflect on the awful responsibility in which they stand to 
their country and to their consciences, before they set an example to the 
people of abandoning the law, and resorting to the terrible expedient of 
force.” 

The retirement of Mr. Curran, with Mr. Grattan, and many others, from 
the House of Commons, followed the preceding declaration, and the re- 
bellion, which they had long predicted, speedily ensued. In this conflict, 
several leading characters of Ireland were deeply involved, and charges 
of treason were succeeded by state trials, which furnished Mr. Curran 
with much employment. In defending the accused, he was always ready 
to exert his talents; and the records of these eventful ‘ays demonstrate, 
that, amjgst-detraction, obloquy, and legal intimidation, his course was 
undeviating, fearless, and indefatigable. At this arduous post he remained 
while the storm of violence continued, and, by his watchfulness, eloquence, 
and legal knowledge, imposed a salutary restraint on the agents of power, 
who, at this period, were too frequently disposed to exercise a ‘‘ vigour 
beyond the law.” 

This tempest in Ireland having subsided, Mr. Curran seized the oppor- 
tunity of this tranquillity, and of a partial peace with France, to visit 
the latter country. Here, however, he did not continue long; another 
insurrection in his native land, 1803, caused him immediately to return, 
to resume his legal duties, in behalf of the political delinquents whom 
government had denounced. To them his time and talents were readily 
devoted, and to his advocacy many were indebted for their escape from the 
fangs of justice entangled in a net of law. 

The period, however, was fast approaching, when political ascendancy 
was to undergo an entire revolution. On the formation of the Whig ministry 
in 1806, Mr. Curran came into office, as Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
and was appointed a member of the privy council. Here he may be said 
to have become stationary, as the remaining portion of his life presents but 
little to interest the reader. Deprived by his promotion of opportunities 
for exerting his powerful talents in the way to which he had been accus- 
tomed, a degree of torpor, correspondent with the monotonous duties of his 
office, succeeded to his former activity. Dejection, bordering on despon- 
dency, arising from the deplorable condition of Ireland, and the stagnation 
of his spirits, may henceforth be said to have accompanied him to the 
grave. 
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In 1810, Mr. Curran visited Scotland, which, on a former occasion, he 
had characterized as “a nation cast in a happy medium between the spirit- 
less acquiescence of submissive poverty, and the sturdy credulity of pam- 
pered wealth—cool, and ardent—adventurous, and persevering—urging her 
eagle flight against the blaze of every science, with an eye that never winks, 
and a wing that never tires—crowned with the spoils of every art, and 
decked with the wreath of every muse.” Prior to this visit, Mr. Curran had 
represented Scotland as ‘‘a country which he had always valued for its 
intellectual and moral eminence ;” and his letters, written while there, 
are replete with expressions of the exalted gratification which he had derived 
from the spirit and intelligence of the Scottish people during his 
excursion. 

Notwithstanding his great depression of spirits, Mr. Curran was induced, 
by the solicitation of some friends, in 1812, to offer himself as a candidate 
for Newry. The attempt, however, proved unsuccessful; but his speech, 
on retiring from the contest, evinced, that neither disease nor despondency 
had made any inroad on his mental powers. In this his last great effort, 
the welfare of Ireland engrossed much of his attention; and he lamented 
its disunion and distractions in language expressive of hope bordering on 
despair. 

In the year 1813, Mr. Curran’s health was evidently in a precarious state, 
and, so deeply sensible was he of its decline, that he entertained serious 
thoughts of resigning his situation. Recovering, however, in some degree 
from the violence of the attack, he was enabled to resume his judicial func- 
tions, and continue them for some time longer; but, again relapsing, his 
constitution was unable to sustain the shock, and, in 1814, he retired from 
the bench. 

It was during this malady, that Mr. Curran went to eonsult the no less 
celebrated Mr. Abernethy, whose impatience, when hearing complaints, 
has become almost proverbial. Of this interview, the following particulars 
can hardly fail to amuse the reader. 

Mr. Curran, it appears, being personally unknown to Mr. Abernethy, 
had visited him several times, without having had an opportunity of 
fully explaining the nature of his disorder. At length, he went with a full 
determination to obtain a hearing, and began his tale accordingly. Scarcely 
had he commenced, before he was interrupted as usual; but instead “of 
being intimidated, he fixed his dark piercing eye on the doctor, and thus 


‘ addressed him : 


“Mr. Abernethy, I have been here on eight different days, and I have 
paid you eight different guineas; but you have never yet listened to the 
symptoms of my complaint. I am resolved, sir, not to leave this room until 
you satisfy me by doing so.” 

Struck by his manner and intrepidity, Mr. Abernethy threw himself back 
in his chair, and, assuming the posture of a most indefatigable listener, 
exclaimed in a tone of half surprise and half humour,—‘ Oh, very well, 
sir, | am ready to hear you out. Go on, give} me the whole, your birth, 
parentage, and education. I wait your pleasure; go on.” On hearing 
this, Mr. Curran, not in the least disconcerted, assumed a grave counte- 
nance, and proceeded as follows : 

‘My name is John Philpot Curran. My parents were poor, but I 
believe honest people, of the province of Munster, where also | was born, 
being a native of Newmarket, County of Cork, in the year 1750. My 
father being employed to collect the rents of a Protestant gentleman of 
small fortune, in that neighbourhood, obtained my entrance into one of the 
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Protestant Free Schools, where I obtained the first rudiments of my edu- 
cation. I was next enabled to enter Trinity College, Dublin, in the humble 
sphere of a sizer.” 

In this manner, Mr. Curran continued for several minutes, giving to his 
astonished hearer a true, but irresistibly laughable account of his “ birth, 
parentage, and education,” as em | until he came to his illness and 
sufferings, the detail of which was not again interrupted. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that Mr. Abernethy’s attention to his gifted patient, was, 
from that hour to the close of his life, assiduous, unremitting, and devoted. 

Not long after Mr. Curran’s retirement from office, in 1814, he again 
visited France, not so much from any hope of being restored to health, as 
to divert the melancholy with which he was continually oppressed. Every 
effort, however, proved in vain. His constitution rapidly gave way, and 
the paralytic symptoms with which he was occasionally visited, united to 
the deplorable state of his spirits, furnished indications of his approaching 
dissolution. On returning to England, he took up his abode at lodgings 
in Brompton, about a mile from Hyde Park Corner. Here he languished 
until the 8th of October 1817, when he was seized with apoplexy, and 
expired, in the 68th year of his age. 

The engraving prefixed to this memoir, is from a painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and, by those who knew him, is considered an excellent likeness. 
Its homely appearance is faithful to nature. It has been said, that 
Curran’s exterior was neither remarkable nor prepossessing ; his stature 
was low, his person insignificant, and his countenance unattractive. The 
only feature emblematic of the man was the eye, which was dark, full, 
penetrating, and expressive, and in moments of excitement flashed with 
intensity and animation. His} title to fame must rest chiefly on his repu- 
tation for wit and eloquence, to which his claim is indisputable. His 
oratory possessed little of the deliberative solemnity of Grattan, or the 
majestic copiousness of Burke. It sprang from an intellect of vast com- 
prehension and originality, and exhibited characteristics peculiarly its own. 

About the time that Mr. Curran resigned his — seat, he became 
acquainted with Lord Byron, who, in one of his letters, writes as follows : 
‘** Curran is the man who struck me most. Such imagination! there never 
was any thing like it, that I ever saw or heard of. I have heard that man 
speak more poetry than I have ever written, though I saw him but seldom.” 
From the celebrated Horne Tooke, we have also the following comparative 
testimony : ‘‘ Sheridan’s wit is like steel highly polished and sharpened 
for display and use; Curran’s, like a mine of virgin gold, incessantly 
crumbling away from its own richness.” 

Mr. Curran was married when young, and had several children. His 
eldest son having been bred to the sea, has obtained the rank of Post 
Captain in the Navy. To another son we are indebted for the political 
life of his father, a work which has been characterized as being “ interest- 
ing from its variety, and admirable from the merits of its composition,” 
Of the other branches, we know but little, and that little is devoid of 
interest to the reader; here therefore our narrative of this extraordinary 
man finds its termination. 

For a considerable portion of the materials which form this memoir, the 
editor acknowledges himself indebted to an elegant work, now in the 
course of publication, by Fisher, Son, and Jackson, entitled ‘“ National 
Portrait Gallery,” under the especial poiviores of the King. This work 
contains highly finished engravings, and interesting memoirs of “illustrious 
and eminent personages,” chiefly “of the nineteenth century.” 
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‘ 
ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE FOURTH 
COMMANDMENT. 
By John Wilson. 
(SECOND ESSAY.) 
** Remember that thou keep holy the Savvath-day.” 


In a former paper upon this important 


of the inhabitants of this christian country. 
The ‘ march’ of intelligence, of learning, and 
science, is rapid to an unparalleled degree, 
but grievous is it to observe, that the gigan- 
tic strides of crime and infidelity keep pace 
with, if they do not outstrip it. 

In pursuing the subject before me, I 


subject, (see Imperial Magazine, for July, shall, in the first place, quote a few of the 


1831,) I took into consideration the, con- 


~ prevailing customs by which the fourth of 


duct of those persons who, disregarding the... these commandments is profaned. 


law of God, continue to follow their usual 


avocations on the day set apart for His 
service ; and it now remains for me briefly 
to comment upon those who seem to con- 
sider it as one solely to be devoted to 
amusement. 

The power of habit and example, in 
repressing reflection and judgment, is enor- 
mous; and it is curious to observe how 
many pursue a certain line of conduct, 
merely because others have done the 
same, without pausing to reflect on its 
propriety or impropriety, and without using 
the powers of judgment with which nature 
has gifted. them. When we consider that 
man is a creature of reason, and is endowed 
with full freedom to exercise that faculty, 
it appears the more strange that he should 
become so much the creature of imitation : 
but the merits of a custom which has re. 
ceived the sanction of ages, are seldom 
canvassed by individuals ; and they pursue 
the beaten track in the train of others, 
without a thought on the wisdom or folly 
of the course they are taking, By this 
servile adherence to example, numberless 
absurdities and inconsistencies have crept, 
and still do creep, into the social system ; 
the simplicity of former times has become 
obscured by the mass of extraneous matter 
with which it has been clothed, through 
successive centuries, by custom and civili- 
zation; and the undisguised colours in 
which man was wont to show, are now lost 
in the excess of polish with which modern 
times have invested them. Habit, how- 
ever, is invariably defended by prejudice, 
and the man who ventures to argue against 
the over-refinement of the present age, or 
to shew that it is in any way attended by 
disadvantage to the moral condition of the 
human race, would, in all probability, be 
stigmatized as a savage, only fit to inhabit 
the unexplored regions of Africa. 

A marked exemplification of the want 
of due consideration being awarded to 
many subjects by man, and that the tyrant 
custom has even power sufficient to abro- 
gate a decree of the Almighty himself, may 
be found in the awful but undoubted fact, 
that the ‘sacred ten’ are in an alarming 
degree falling into disuse with a great portion 


1. Amongst the higher and middling 
classes of society, Sunday is a favourite day 
for visiting ; and music and cards are not 
unfrequently called into requisition, to re. 
lieve the tedium of a conversation, which, 
for want of intellect, subject, or spirit, be- 
comes vapid and uninteresting. Alas! 
what an excuse is thus placed in the mouths 
of the poor, who, when reprehended for 
negligence, reply, “ My — set the 
example, and surely their education should 
teach them what is right.” 

2. The premier gives cabinet dinners on 
that day; but, as these may be considered 
rather as meetings of business than of con- 
viviality, they properly belong to the former 
essay. Is the minister, however, less cul- 
pable than a tradesman who finishes a piece 
of work on the Sabbath? God is no re- 
specter of persons. 

3. Many merchants, attorneys, trades. 
men, clerks, mechanics, &c.,whoare confined 
closely to their respective employments during 
the week, look forward to the Lord’s-day as 
the time of release from their hebdomadal 
toil, and devote it exclusively to pleasure. 

4. Numbers of artisans, ob trades- 
men of a lower grade, often spend the 
whole day drinking and smoking in public- 
houses, and, to the disgrace of landlords of 
such places be it recorded, persons fre- 
quently remain there during the hours of 

ivine service, and, though the door be 
closed, to obey the letter of the act of par- 
liament, yet carousals are carried on in the 
house, in opposition to its intention, and in 
direct contrariety to the sacred law. This 
practice is, I am informed, especially car- 
ried on in suburban districts. 

5. Respectable and orderly persons, on 
their way to and from a place of worship, 
on the Sabbath, are shamed and annoyed 
by the sight of men and women reeling 
along the street in a state of filthy inebria- 
tion. 

6. The fields and by-places, on the 
outskirts of London, are frequented on the 
Sabbath morning by idle and dissolute 
persons of both sexes, who meet there for 
the purpose of tossing with pence, playing 
at ball, gambling, and other objects of a still 
worse nature. These fields are often the 
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rendezvous of thieves, where they arrange 
their plars of rapine, and the meeting- 
places of men who appoint the Lord’s-day 
to settle disputes by fighting. Cocking- 
matches and dog-fights may also frequently 
be seen. For the truth of this assertion, I 
need only mention the meadows in the 
neighbourhood of Copenhagen-house, and 
Maiden-lane, Bethnal Green, the fields and 
plots of ground about Hoxton and the 
City-road, &c. These unlawful and un- 
holy congregations do not appear to be 
often interrupted by parochial or police au- 
thority. 

7. Very many persons, especially of the 
lower classes, anticipate the Sabbath merely 
as the day when they are to be released for 
a while from their labour, and to put on a 
clean shirt. They pass the time in a weary 
listlessness, and lamentable vacuity of 
mind, and wish for the close of a day, only 
remarkable to them for its dulness; for 
there are persons who feel a sufficient moral 
restraint to prevent them from plunging 
into any decidedly loose habits on the Sun- 
day, but yet have not sufficient sense of 
christian duties to pass it in a becoming 
manner. 

8. Every resident in or near town 
has, of course, observed the acquisition of 
passengers which the short stages yain on 
Sunday, especially in the summer, and that 
the roads leading to all villages, within a 
moderate distance of London, are lined with 
equestrians, pedestrians, and wayfarers of 
every description, who are eagerly emerg- 
ing from an unwholesome atmosphere to 
breezes of a purer nature. The river is 
also covered with pleasure-boats. 

9. The indecorous absence of many 
individuals, of all classes, from places of 
public worship on various pretences. 

The instances thus adduced, of the 
manner in which the Lord’s-day is neg- 
lected or profaned, by various grades of 
society, added to those mentioned in the 
former essay on the same subject, create an 
alarming conviction in the mind of a re- 
flecting Christian, that there is a manifest 
deterioration in the morals of our dense 
metropolitan population; but we cannot 
wonder, when crimes, hitherto unknown to 
humanity, stalk abroad, when the ingenuity 
of man seems directed to the invention and 
refinement of wickedness, rather than vir- 
tue, and when sin, as well as learning, seems 
advancing to the acme of perfection, that a 
du@ observance of religious duties should 
retrograde in proportion. 

All good men should join heart and hand 
in endeavouring to stop the tremendous 
progress of evil, and this is to be effected 
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more by moral than physical means. Let 
local clergymen labour unceasingly to instil 
right principles into the minds of their 
parishioners, by plain and comprehensive 
sermons upon the broad and general maxims 
of religion, rather than by sectarian doctrine 
or learned dissertations upon the more re- 
condite parts of theology. Let them strive 
to reach the hearts as well as the heads of 
their hearers ; and, whilst they essay to con- 
vince the understanding, let their discourses 
be calculated to touch the feelings. Let 
the mora education of the rising genera- 
tion receive more particular attention, and 
let not worldly vanities be suffered to usurp 
that place in the youthful mind which ought 
to be occupied by more sterling and meri- 
torious acquirements. Let the ‘ trumpet 
voice’ of warning be upraised on high 
throughout the land. Shew unto the people 
of England the manifestations of the power 
of God; shew them the desolating and 
terror-marked course of pestilence through 
kingdoms and empires, until its giant strides 
have reached our own shores; shew them 
the political convulsions of nations; shew 
them the iron hand of oppression trium- 
phant for a time over a prostrate and bleed- 
ing, but gallant people, who have fought 
with the exhilaration of hope, and s¢i/l fight 
with the reckless fury of despair, to preserve 
their birthrights and liberties from the grasp 
of their colossal antagonist. Shew unto 
Englishmen their corn destroyed by the 
flames of incendiarism ; point out the pro- 
gress of rapine and murder in their native 
land, and the internal turbulence and com- 
motion of the kingdom. Shew them these 
things, and bid them banish all false philo- 
sophy, in tracing them to their proper 
source ; and let them not, in the shortsight- 
edness of worldly wisdom, ascribe to mere 
abstract or political causes, what, in reality, 
must emanate from the Great First Cause of 
all; or apply the theory of chances to the 
workings of Providence. 

In scripture history, read we not number- 
less instances of the signal efiects of Divine 
displeasure at the wickedness of individuals, 
of tribes, and of nations? Ananias and 
Sapphira were struck dead by the hand of 
the Lord. He also “rained upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah brimstone and fire out of 
heaven.” Egypt was afflicted by plagues, 
and the chosen people of God were severely 
punished at various times for their relapses 
into sin and idolatry. All these, with many 
others, are allowed to be marks of the 
justice and vengeance of an offended Deity 
upon a sinful people; and why do we he- 
sitate to ascribe the calamities of the pre- 
sent period to the same source? “ For by 
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fire and by his sword will the Lord plead 
with all , and the slain of the Lord 
shall be many,” Isa. Ixvi. 16. 

It is true, that actual communion with 
the Almighty is now no longer permitted, 
nor does he make himself personally or 
visibly manifest in the affairs of men; but 
is he one jot less the primary Creacor of all 
things? Is there any the less a ruling 
Providence? If the great Jehovah no lon- 
ger displays miraculous and superhuman 
instances of his power, are the bolts of his 
vengeance the less unerring? No. He 
makes man himself the instrument of His 
judgments upon man, and launches His 
arrows through the medium of human vices. 
Vices are their own scourge, and end in 
their own discomfiture; and the reign of 
general immorality and impiety is, in itself, 
its own punishment, from the calamities 
which, in the prescribed order of causes 
and effects, it must necessarily heap upon 
nations and individuals. 

Although, in respect to the appalling 
increase of crime, we have observed that 
spiritual means are more calculated to arrest 
its baneful progress than mere temporal 
- ones, yet, in so Herculean a labour as the 
reformation of the moral state of a whole 
nation, the clergy absolutely require the 
active co-operation and assistance of the 
secular authorities. The haunts of iniquity 
must be rooted out, and pursued from place 
to place with unrelenting vigour by the 

arm of the law. Public-houses, the 
bane of the lower orders, ought to be put 
under more severe restrictions, and not al- 
lowed to open their doors on Sundays at 
all for the purpose of disseminating intoxi- 
cating liquors amongst those weak-minded 
persons who have not fortitude sufficient to 
resist their allurements; and if the details 
of human institutes were, as they ought to 
be, formed according to the spirit of Divine 
law, this measure would have been long 
ago adopted. 

Thus far have we diverged from the im- 
mediate subject before us, for the purpose 
of noticing crimes of a blacker dye than 
that at present occupying our attention, and 
repeat the assertion, that the declension of 
Sabbath observances, and religious duties 
of comparatively minor importance, can 
scarcely be marvelled at, when sias of such 
fearful nature lord it supremely over so 
great a portion of mankind. At the same 
time we would observe, that, while such a 
general laxity in the performance of these 
smaller, as they are termed, Christian 
duties, is prevalent and permitted, such 
laxity cannot fail of paving the way for the 
entrance into the human heart of crime far 
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greater in magnitude. ‘One crime leads 
on to another,” and few men plunge into 
the darkest and deepest recesses of iniquity 
at one leap. The mind must become 
hardened by degrees, as it grows familiar 
with the successive strata which line the 
dark abyss of guilt, until it gradually arrives 
at a callosity which fits it for the perpetra- 
tion of those deeds which disgrace our 
nature. 

With regard, however, to.the observance 
of the Lord’s day in particular, I have be- 
fore mentioned some of the imperfect jus- 
tifications which have been offered by per- 
sons in business for following their avoca- 
tions, and shall now proceed to lay before 
the reader the thesis which has been laid 
down by individuals, in palliation of Sab- 
bath- breaking for objects of pleasure, 
namely, 

Lhat the evident intention of the Al- 
mighty, in commanding a respite from 
labour on the seventh day was, to give his 
people an opportunity of enjoying all those 
pleasures from which they have been de- 
barred during. the other six by their indis. 
pensable occupations ! 

A single moment’s clear and unpreju- 
diced reflection, will shew this purpose- 
serving theory to be at once paltry, un- 
grounded, short-sighted, and wicked : for, 
were there no particular and express day 
set apart for the service of God, the natural 
consequence must necessarily be a decline, 
and ultimately a disuse, of religious exercises 
altogether, as the general duty of a people ; 
the further consequence of which would 
evidently be anarchy, confusion, confirmed 
atheism, the total annihilation of every 
moral and good feeling amongst men, and 
finally perdition! Thus may the most 
terrible effects spring from causes, we are 
too apt to mae trifling and unimport- 
ant; but let us remember, that the moral 
organization of man is vast, complicated, 
and wonderful, and its laws are connected 
by essential, but perhaps invisible links, 
which render them relative to, and depend- 
ent upon, each other, and that the derange- 
ment of the minuter pasts of the system 
will endanger the safety of the whole. 

To argue, therefore, that the non-observ. 
ance of the Sabbath can be in any way ex- 
cused is fallacious, and grounded in a moral 
error, to which nothing but prejudice, and 
humanly constituted custom and convenience 
could render us blind. In fact, that men 
should even attempt to palliate the breach 
of a divine law, so express as the present one, 
the tenor of which is so remarkably explicit, 
for venal or sensual motives, is a lament- 
able perversion of the powers of reasoning 
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with which God has gifted us, and of the 
vest and noblest attributes of humanity. 

The desire of enjoyment and recreation, 
on the day set apart from labour, is reason- 
able and natural enough, and the only dif- 
ficulty is, to choose and arrange pleasures 
which are compatible with moral duty, and 
yet answer the desired purpose. The good 
man’s inclination at once points out the 
proper course, and he cheerlully follows it. 
Does it consist in a formal morning call 
upon one’s acquaintance, or an empty con- 
versation, uninstructive to the head and 
uninteresting to the heart, where the good- 
ness of God is unthought and unspoken of, 
where the grand subject of religion is never 
broached, unless for the purpose of dispu- 
tation on points of doctrine ?—does it con- 
sist in feasting and conviviality, or in any 
sensual gratification ?—does it consist in 
gambling and vice?—does it consist in 
yawning through the day in a state of both 
mental and bodily idleness, without per- 
haps committing any active sin, but, in 
neglect of duty, a decidedly passive one?— 
does it consist in framing excuses for ab- 
sence from church, or, if worship be attend- 
ed for the sake of preserving appearance, 
in inattention to the service, and impatiently 
counting the weary moments, to its con- 
clusion? Or does it consist in pursuing 
earthly pleasure unremittingly, during the 
whole Sabbath, with no ultimatum but 
the temporary enjoyment of the fleeting 
hours, and with thoughts entirely abstracted 
from the bountiful Giver of those very 
blessings of which we are at the time par- 
taking ? To all these the reply of the Chris- 
tian must be an unqualified and decided 
negative. Man entertains strange, false 
notions of that too often misnamed thing, 
pleasure; but can any action be truly so 
called, of which the effects are painful, or 
which leaves the sting of remorse and self- 
reproach behind ? 

That the Sabbath duty is not fulfilled by 
either neglect of duty, or commission of 
sin, there of course needs no argument to 
prove ; but to those persons (and they are 
not few) who seem to conceive that all 
required is performed by a mere compli- 
ance with outward forms, and a decent 
abstinence from glaring impropriety, I 
would address a few brief sentences. 
member, that God will be served in sin- 
cerity, and that when christian observances 
are accorded with reluctance and toil, and 
when the words uttered by the lips are not 
ene by the devout feelings of the 

eart, they cannot be actuated by the spirit 
of piety, and are loathsome in his sight. 
Remember also the words of Solomon, 
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“ He that turneth away his ear from hear- 
ing the law, even his prayer shall be abo- 
mination,” Prov, xxviii.9. He who at- 
tends the temple of his Maker from merely 
the impulse of, habit and custom, or from 
any worldly motive, commits a greater sin 
than he who, conscious of his deficiency in 
religious spirit, abstains from it altogether ; 
for to enter into the sacred place with a 
corrupt heart, is a mockery and an abomi- 
nation in the sight of the Lord. j 

Is it too much to assert, that in 
the present age, the warm feelings of the 
heart have in a great measure given place 
to apathy, and that the glorious enthusiasm 
of religion, which prompted the “noble 
army of martyrs” to bleed for the church 
of Christ, even unto the death, has fled for 
ever, or degenerated (as in a present in- 
stance) into the grossest and wildest fana- 
ticism? Indeed, few, very few, seem now 
to be possessed by that heart-felt spirit of 
piety, that devoted and reverent love of 
God, which inspired the psalmist, when 
he broke into the sublime and -impassioned 
expression—“Whom have I in heaven but 
thee? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire beside thee,” Psa. Ixxiii, 23. 

There is little doubt that an outery will 
be raised by many, against the sentiments 
expressed in this paper, and the writer will 
be decried, either as an Utopian dreamer, 
or as an harsh disciplinarian, who would 
abridge the comforts of man, especially of 
the poorer classes. Both charges, however, 
I at once deny, and I take my ground for 
the verity of what I advance, on the law 
of God, and the confirmation of it by Jesus 
Christ. To all arguments on the inconve- 
nience or difficulty, of adapting the law 
strictly to the existing manners of society, 
I reply, that such inconvenience and diffi- 
culty, together with these existing manners, 
are of human origin and human formation ; 
and, as was before observed, no mortal 
reasons can possibly preponderate the scale 
against an ordinance of the Eternal One. 

The desire of Sunday recreation to those 
who are closely confined to business, has 
been allowed to be natural, and, with pro- 
per restriction, the gratification may doubt- 
less be considered as lawful. We will 
suppose a man to be chained to some 
sedentary, and perhaps unwholesome, em- 
ployment, with but little intermission dur- 
ing six days. By such a one, Sunday 
morning is hailed with joy, as bringing him 
a temporary cessation from work ; and, by 
the advantage of early rising, he gains se- 
veral hours, which he can employ in whole- 
some exercise for the body. Let him then 
attend the public worship of his God, and 








offer up thanksgiving for all his terrestrial 
blessings, prayers for their continuance, 
and hear the word of the Lord expounded 
by his ministers, After service, he may 
again resume his walk, and perhaps take 
the opportunity of visiting his friends, but 
let not the subject of his thoughts and 
words be worldly vanity—let his conver- 
sation be adapted to the sacred character 
of the day ; for it is impossible to descant 
upon the excellent goodness of the Deity, 
without feeling an elevation of the soul into 
prayer and thankfulness; and thus we 
involuntarily render up an acceptable ser- 
vice to Him. The church ought then to 
be again attended, and the remainder of 
the evening spent in meditation, self-exa- 
mination, and the perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

ith regard to those persons whose heb- 
domadal occupation, being laborious, ren- 
ders them rather inclined to repose than to 
bodily exertion on the Sabbath, I would 
suggest that the intervals between divine 
service might be well employed in the 
study of the Bible, the perusal of sound 
theological works, or in profitable and in- 
structive discourse on serious subjects, with 
their families, If the individual be a father, 
what occupation can be more delightful 
than training up his children in the “ way 
of the Lord,” and instilling into their ten- 
der minds the “knowledge and love of 
God.” That is a Sunday employment at 
once pleasurable to the paternal heart, and 
acceptable in the sight of Omnipotence. 

I have met with persons so extremely 
rigid in their ideas of the proper observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, that they consider it a 
breach of divine law, even to walk out into 
the country, and imagine that the whole 
day should be in seclusion from the 
world, except when in attendance at church 
or chapel. I cannot however, carry my 
sentiments so far. Bodily exercise, and 
the enjoyment of pure air, are necessarily 
conducive to health, and self-preservation 
is a moral duty. I humbly conceive, 
therefore, that when the sincere worship of 
God is the first and grand object, these 
blessings may be enjoyed without impiety. 
The service of the Lord is delight, and not 
slavery : a forced self-restraint is not reli- 
gion: the forced observance of a self-im- 

rule, to the injury of health, or per- 

ps endangering it, cannot be mate rl 

a beneficent Creator; besides, whilst walk- 
ing amidst the beauties of nature, and con- 
templating the wonderful works of Provi- 
dence, additional matter for reflection and 
thankfulness is afforded to the Christian; 
and whether the outpourings of a grateful 
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spirit are offered up in a closet or a field, 
they are equaily heard by the Being to 
whom they are addressed. So far, there- 
fore, from considering close confinement to 
be the indispensable obligation of the 
day, I affirm, that when exercise is neces- 
sary for the health, it not only is allowable, 
but actually borders upon a duty. At the 
same time, we would again deeply impress 
upon all men, the necessity of forbearance 
from worldly or immoral pleasures, and 
insist, that outward forms are mockery 
when the heart is uninterested. ““ Rend 
your hearts, and not your garments.” “The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, a 
broken and contrite heart,” God will not 


— 

f you require pleasure and relaxation on 
the Sabbath of the Lord, be mindful that 
in no sensual or creature enjoyment is to 
be found the sublime and exalted consola- 
tions of religion. Walk then, I would say, 
abroad ; refresh your wearied and depressed 
physical powers with the balmy breezes 
which the Almighty dispenses for your 
benefit ; but give not up yourself to mere 
human enjoyment. “ Keep holy the Sab- 
bath day.” Meditate upon the infinite 
goodness and mercy of your Creator—pour 
forth your soul in mental prayer and thanks- 
giving to Him who breathed into your 
nostrils the breath of life, and keep your 
heart and mind in the knowledge and love 
of God, and of his Son, our Saviour Jesus 
Christ: then will you be gladdened by the 
approval of conscience, which is the voice 
of God himself speaking within you ; then 
may you pass through the ordeal of self- 
examination unreproached by that terrible 
monitor, and enjoy the sweet repose pro- 
duced by a consciousness of having cheer- 
fully and pleasurably fulfilled your duty. 

London, January 1832. 

a 
CONCILIATION, CHRISTIANITY, AND CIVI- 
LIZATION IN CEYLON. 

In page 115, &c. of our preceding number, 
an article was introduced under the above 
comprehensive title, from which we learn 
the judicious methods adopted by Sir 
Alexander Johnston, to promote these de- 
sirable objects, and the friendly manner in 
which his endeavours were received by the 
natives. When about to leave Ceylon, on 
his return to England in 1817, an address 
was presented to him by the Bramins and 
other inhabitants, professing the Hindoo 
religion. To this the following answer 
was returned ; and, from a perusal of its 
contents, we may perceive in miniature, 
those liberal and enlightened plans, which, 
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carried into effect, have been found so con- 
ducive to their peace and welfare. 
“* Gentlemen, 

“ It affords me pleasure to learn, by the 
Address which I have received from you, 
that the measures which I have adopted in 
the different offices I have held since I have 
been on this island, have met with your ap- 

robation. As Iam convinced that it is 
impossible for any person to administer 
justice with proper effect, amongst the 
inhabitants of any country in India, unless 
he possesses a thorough knowledge of their 
customs, Jaws, habits, manners, and reli- 
gion, I felt it to be an essential part of my 
duty, from the moment I landed on this 
island, to endeavour, by all means in my 
power, to become intimately acquainted, 
not only with your laws and your customs, 
but also with every circumstance that was 
in any way connected with the security 
and prosperity of your province. The 
collection of laws and usages to which you 
allude, contains the most useful and the 
most interesting information which can be 
procured respecting the inhabitants of 
Jaffna, At the first session I held for 
that province in 1806, a translation into 
English of this collection was, as you may 
remember, made by my direction ; copies 
of it were then printed and circulated, both 
in English and Tamul, on olah, and on 
paper, for your use, and for the information 
of all the inferior courts and magistrates ; 
and by my advice, a regulation was passed 
by government, enacting, that the provi- 
sions of this code should be* strictly ob- 
served in all cases, in which either the 
rights or the interests of any Hindoo inha- 
bitant of Jaffna might bereafter be con- 
cerned. In order to clear up such doubts 
as had occurred to me relative to the au- 
thenticity of some of those laws and usages, 
I took the opportunity that offered while I 
was last on the peninsula of India, of visit- 
ing all the different provinces from which 
those laws and usages are supposed to be 
derived ; and I conceive myself peculiarly 
fortunate in having been able to trace, with 
the assistance of the Bramins of Ramisse- 
rum, Madura, Tanjore, Combeconum, and 
Mavelliporam, in a satisfactory manner, 
the origin, not only of the different casts 
which prevail, but also of the different laws, 
customs, duties, ranks and privileges, which 
have been immemorially observed amongst 
the Hindoo inkabitants of the province of 
Jaffna. 

“Although the right of sitting upon juries 
was never extended to the Hindoo inha- 
bitants of avy other part of India, a long 
and careful consideration of the manners 


and feelings of the Hindoo inhabitants of 
the province of Jaffna, convinced me that 
there was nothing in their character which 
could prevent the Trial by Jury from be- 
coming amongst them what it is amongst 
al! the European inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain, the best mode of trial that ever was 
invented by human wisdom—it is one 
which is so congenial to the constitution of 
all human beings, of whatever cast they 
may be, that the establishment of it, in any 
country, must inevitably improve the state 
of civilization, and the moral feelings of the 
oa oe I therefore recommended to his 

Jajesty’s Government, to extend the right 
of sitting upon juries to all the Hindoo, as 
well as to all the other native inhabitants 
of this island. It is now six years since 
you have enjoyed that right; and it is from 
my own experience of your conduct, that I 
take upon myself to declare, that it is im- 
possible for any class of people to execute 
the duty of jurymen with more propriety 
than you do; and it may, perhaps, be 
flattering to your feelings to know, not 
only that you are the first Hindoo inhabit- 
ants that have ever had the right of sitting 
upon juries, but also that the admirable 
manner in which you have discharged the 
duties of jurymen, affords the strongest 
proof that can be given how well the native 
inhabitants of India deserve to be placed, 
as to that right, upon the very same footing 
as every European in the country. 

“The interest which I have always felt 
in studying the nature of those laws, cus- 
toms, and religious principles which pre- 
vail in the province of Jaffna, and the 
facility which the intimate knowledge I 
possess of your language, has fortunately 
afforded me in obtaining information upon 
the subject, have, as you may easily be- 
lieve, considering the frequent circuits I 
have gone through that province, made 
me thoroughly acquainted with the state of 
your country and the interests of its inha- 
bitants; and I assure you that I shall 
always consider it to be, not only a plea- 
sure, but my duty, to forward, in every 
way I can, the views and interests of so 
deserving and so numerous a body of his 
Majesty’s subjects.” 

Much about the same time, another 
address was presented to Sir Alexander 
Johnston, by all the priests of other insti- 
tutions, professing the religion of Buddho ; 
and in the following reply, the same spirit 
of friendly conciliation, is everywhere ap- 
parent. 

“* Gentlemen, 

“1 feel highly gratified by the respect 
and esteem which you have shewn for 
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me, in coming, notwithstanding the very 
advanced period of your lives, from so 
great a distance as you have done, to take 
leave of me and my family, and to present 
to me, in your own name, and in that of 
all the priests of your order, and all the 
Budhists within your jurisdiction, an ad- 
dress that cannot be otherwise than grati- 
fying to my feelings. 

“The number of the priests of Budhoo, 
and the influence which they exercise over 
the minds of their followers, from being 
the ministers of their religion and instruct- 
ors of their youth, have, for many years, 
made their religion, their books, their laws, 
and their institutions, a subject of my 
serious inquiry. In arranging the Code 
of Laws which, in obedience to His Ma- 
jesty’s commands, I have compiled for the 
use of the native inhabitants of Ceylon, it 
became my duty to compare such of the 
codes as are the most approved in Europe 
and Asia, with such of the usages and 
customs as are the best authenticated on 
this island ; and to adopt such parts only 
of those codes as are clearly applicable to 
the state of the country, and as may, there- 
fore, be expected to attain the ends of 
justice, without militating against the habits 
and prejudices of the people. 

“ hn performing this duty, I have had 
frequent communications with you, and 
with the other learned men of your order, 
and it is with pleasure I take the present 
opportunity to return you and them my 
public thanks for the alacrity with which 
you have at all times afforded me the 
information required, and for the unlimited 
freedom with which you have permitted 
me to consult the books in your temples, 
to which I have had occasion to refer; the 
translations into English which you have 
enabled me to procure of the three most 
celebrated histories of your country and 
your religion, the Mahawanscie, Ragawalle, 
and the Rajaratnakarre, and the numerous 
extracts which you have made for me from 
all your other Sanscrit, Palee, and Cingalese 
books, together with the different works I 
have since obtained from the Bramins of 
Jaffna, and those of the southern peninsula 
of India, form a most valuable collection 
of materials for any person who may have 
the desire and the leisure to write a general 
history of your country, and to explain, at 
length, the origin and peculiarities of the 
several casts, customs, and usages which 

revail amongst you, and which are so 
intimately connected with your prosperity 
and comfort, as to render an accurate 
knowledge of them not only desirable as a 
matter of literary curiosity, but absolutely 


necessary as a matter of duty to every one 
who may be intrusted with the administration 
of justice among you, or with the superintend- 
ence of the government of your country. 
“The rules which the intended code 
contains, are so short and so clear, that the 
inhabitants will have little or no difficulty, 
either in understanding or applying them. 
I have, as you know, spared neither pains 
nor expense for the last sixteen years of 
my life, in acquiring the most intimate 
knowledge of the wants and interests of 
every class of people in Ceylon; it was 
solely with a view of ascertaining, in a way 
more satisfactory than I otherwise could 
have done, the degree of caution and im- 
partiality with which the natives of the 
island, if admitted to the right of sitting 
upon juries, would discharge the duties of 
jurymen, in cases in which their own coun- 
trymen are concerned, that I advised the 
colonial government, in 1806, to refer a 
certain description of cases for trial, to that 
committee of priests at Matura, of which 
you were the principal members, The 
very judicious manner in which that com- 
mittee investigated those cases, and the 
soundness of the principles on which the 
members of it relied in framing their deci- 
sions, satisfied me not only as to the policy 
but as to the perfect safety of intrusting the 
natives of Ceylon with the right of sitting 
upon juries. After this experiment had 
been tried with success, but not before, 
I felt myself authorized to proceed to 
England, and to propose to his Majesty’s 
Government, the unlimited introduction of 
trial by jury into Ceylon, and the forma- 
tion of a simple code of laws for the use 
of its inhabitants. The care and attention 
with which all the worshippers of Budhoo, 
as well as all the natives of other religious 
persuasions, have discharged the duties of 
jurymen, shew that they not only under- 
stand the nature of that mode of trial, but 
also that they are fully competent to enjoy 
the privileges which it gives them, with 
credit to themselves, and with advantage 
to their countrymen. The experience 
which you have had for seven years, of the 
practical effects of that establishment, and 
the information you have derived from the 
supreme court, as well as from the book 
upon trial by jury, which I have caused 
to be translated into Cingalese and Tamul, 
have naturally impressed you with the 
highest respect for that simple and much 
admired mode of trial. My observations, 
aided by that of some persons who are the 
best qualified to form an opinion upon the 
subject, have suggested to my mind several 
improvements in the present system of ad- 
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ministering justice amongst the natives of 
Ceylon ; should his Majesty’s Government, 
while I am in England, be pleased to 
command me to submit to them my opi- 
nion upon the subject, I shall be happy to 
point out for their consideration, such alte- 
rations as [ am aware, from my communi- 
cations with you, are desired by the inha- 
bitants, and will be highly beneficial tu the 
interest of the island. 

“The ultimate effect which any system 
of laws is calculated to produce in a coun- 
try depends, in a great degree, upon the 
state of society, and upon the systems of 
religion and morals which prevail in that 
country. As it has always been my wish to 
see the same effect produced in this coun- 
try, as is produced invariably in England 
by an independent and well-administered 
system of justice, it has been my endea- 
vour always to approximate, as much as 
circumstances would permit, the state of 
society and the systems of religion and 
morals which prevail in Ceylon, to those 
which prevail in England: with a view to 
the state of society in Ceylon, I have, since 
1806, left no means untried to encourage 
the proprietors of domestic slaves, to adopt 
such a resolution as they at my suggestion 
unanimously adopted in July 1816 ; and it 
is a subject of sincere congratulation to all 
the friends of humanity in Ceylon, whether 
they profess the faith of Budhoo, or that of 
Mahomet or Brahma, that the unanimity 
with which that resolution was passed, was 
so great as to leave no doubt of its being 
the sense of the people on this island, that 
the system of domestic slavery is equally 
destructive to the morals of the slave, as it 
is to those of the master and his children. 

With a view to the different systems of 
religion and morals in Ceyion, [, twelve 
years ago, after much consultation upon 
the subject with some of the most enlight- 
ened of the Budhists, caused the summary 
of the evidences of Christianity which was 
drawn up by one of the ablest of our 
divines, the late Bishop of London, to be 
translated into Cingalese, in order that you 
yourselves might have a fair opportunity of 
comparing the evidence upon which we 
form our belief in Christianity, with that 
upon which you form your belief in Bud- 
hism; the conversations which many of 
you have frequently had with me upon 
those points, as well as upon the beneficial 
effects which may finally be expected from 
the general extension of Christianity, both 
upon the present and the rising generation 
of the people, have afforded me an ample 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the liberal sentiments which you entertain, 
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when properly treated, upon all questions 
of religion ; and I reflect with satisfaction 
on the ready assistance which I received 
from many of the most rigid of the wor- 
shippers of Budhoo in the translation to 
which I have alluded. The zeal with 
which the two priests of Dodanduwae have 
insisted upon accompanying me to Eng- 
land, under circumstances which to most 
men would have been discouraging, is at 
once a mark of the confidence which your 
body repose in me, and of the spirit ‘of 
inquiry and .of the desire of information 
which has arisen amongst them. These 
young men will, no doubt, from the know- 
ledge which they possess of your literature 
and religion, and the variety of their other 
acquirements, be of considerable use to 
me in translating into Cingalese the code 
which Iam about to submit to His Ma. 
jesty’s Government in England, and will 
have the best opportunity, that could have 
occurred to them, of becoming acquainted 
with the real effect which the principles of 
our religion unquestionably have had in 
enlightening the understanding, and im- 
proving the morals of the inhabitants of that 


most celebrated country. 
** I have the honour to be 


», &C. 
ALEX. JOHNSTON.” 

It is scarcely possible for any one to 
peruse these official documents, without 
being convinced that the prejudices of the 
natives are not invincible, and that the 
obstacles to the diffusion of Christianity are 
by no means insurmountable. By a judi- 
cious management, they have been given to 
understand, that the laws introduced for 
their government, and the liberality dis- 
played in every department, are intimately 
connected with the principles of the chris. 
tian religion; and hence they are taught, 
without coercion, to estimate its worth by 
the effects it has already produced. If such 
methods were adopted by all the exalted 
officers of the British government through- 
out continental India, and such fostering 
care were extended to the missionaries, as 
the bright example of Sir Alexander John- 
ston exhibits, they would speedily have less 
reason than at present to complain, that 
“all day long they have stretched forth 
their hands to a disobedient and gainsaying 
people.” 

—_——_@—_—__. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


Dear is an object at all times painful to 
contemplate, even when it approaches a 
fellow-being to whom we are unallied by 
the ties of blood, and unconnected even 
by the slighter obligations of life. The very 
associations that are inseparable from its. 
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idea ; the solemn appendages of the funeral 
procession ; the suppressed, but yet almost 
vocal grief of the attendant mourners ; the 
cold and dismal appearance of the recep- 
tacle prepared for the body, surrounded on 
all sides by innumerable green _hillocks, 
the sole vestiges of the departed of other 
times ; the audible and sonorous voice of 
the minister, performing the last rites of 
religion ; together with the falling soil pro- 
miscuously thrown in, producing a startling 
sound, as it suddenly rebounds on the 
coffin-lid, are gloomy and appalling to the 
mind ; from which it gladly makes its 
escape to [gayer occupations, and livelier 
realities. But how much more so, how 
inexpressibly heightened, how immeasur- 
ably aggravated, are these melancholy sen- 
sations, when the object of our solicitude 
is endeared by the closer bonds of love 
and affection, that have insensibly entwined 
themselves around the tenderest fibres of 
the heart, and are absolutely necessary to 
give a zest to the enjoyment of life. en 
it is we feel a vacuity which sublunary 
comforts cannot replace, the complete de- 
solateness of an existence, deprived of that 
solace which was wont to animate our 
hopes, and infuse fresh vigour into our 
souls, as we came into contact with the 
being on whom we delighted to gaze; then 
indeed it is, to use the language of scrip. 
ture, that “ the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.” 

It has been often remarked, but perhaps 
not so often: remembered, that we know 
not the intrinsic value of what we possess, 
till we are deprived of its aid, for then only 
can we clearly ascertain its adaptation to 
our exact circumstances and present con- 
dition, When the conviction strikes the 
mind with its full force and dreary cer- 
tainty, that we are perpetually secluded 
from the pleasure of their society, the ad- 
vantages of unembarrassed intercourse, 
and their accumulated stores of experi- 
mental wisdom ; then it is, that we learn 
more properly how to estimate the loss we 
have sustained, to appreciate the solid and 
genuine ore of their intellectual or moral 
qualities, which enwrapped them as in an 
appropriate robe, chaste with purity, and 
resplendent with light, that raised them at 
once to an eminence of dignity and of 
grandeur; and are conscious of the little 
benefit we have derived, to what we might 
have secured, from the precepts they deli- 
vered, the maxims they uttered, and the 
virtuous example they presented. 

The weakness of human nature, at such 
a crisis, appears in its true colours, exhi- 
biting the poverty of its resources, and the 
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perfect nudity of its social condition, being 
divested of its wonted support, the tender 
sympathy, the consoling influence of .flec- 
tionate advice, and the radiant smile which 
true and unfeigned attachment, to one 
whom we have loved with all the enthu- 
siasm sincere passion diffuses; when that 
which mitigated our pangs, solaced our 
cares, and calmed our perturbations, is 
sunk like some refulgent star below the 
horizon of time, to rise in the vista of 
eternity. The recollection that those whom 
we loved with the tenderest and most 
ardent affection, who were once the com- 
panions of our walks, the friends of our 
bosom, and the centre of our daily delights, 
are snatched away from our fond embrace, 
are separated by an awful boundary from 
the region where we dwell, and have 
passed “that bourne from whence no tra- 
veller ever yet returned,” is calculated 
almost to overwhelm us with unutterable 
mental anguish. When we have formed a 
connexion with a pleasing object, in whom 
our affections are concentrated, during the 
ingenuous season of youth, they are invested 
with a tenderness and warmth, which 
flames kindled at a later period of life 
never equal in intensity and force; and 
when divided, the wound produces the 
most painful feeling, the most pungent 
sorrow, and is the severest infliction to 
which the heart can be exposed while in 
this sublunary state. 

To take a retrospect of past days, that 
were once spent in happiness, and the hila- 
rity of social converse, and to feel a silent 
presentiment in the breast, that they are 
gone, irretrievably gone, that none like 
them will ever return, so vivid and so ex- 
quisite, is productive of a species of me- 
lancholy, it must be allowed sombre in its 
hue, but salutary in its effect. We feel 
convinced, that they are the true types of 
all pleasure that is earthly in its origin, 
which invariably resembles the meteor’s 
flash, that irradiates surrounding objects 
for a little while, and then retires, leaving 
a gloom more profound, and a darkness 
more intense. 

Man, while here below, is exposed to 
innumerable evils; varied are his sorrows, 
and diversified his trials ; and all these ills 
in view of an event so solemn as death, 
are strengthened by the pangs of remorse, 
arising from reflections that we have not 
fulfilled our utmost duty to the dear friends, 
who are suddenly removed from the present 
and inferior stage of being, to a future and 
a higher state of existence. There is a 
consolation to be derived in the thought, 
that we have attended them on their death- 
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bed, with all that assiduity of kindness 
which affection could dictate, sympathy 
employ, or love suggest. There is a me- 
lancholy, yet assuasively tender satisfaction, 
to be derived from knowing that we offered 
every alleviation in our power, and that 
we stood by their side with eyes bedimmed 
with tears, and a countenance pallid with 
frequent midnight watchings, and that we 
were present in the last and greatest exi- 
gence of the human condition. 

But far different are their feelings on the 
retrospect, to whom it has come unexpect- 
edly, and who were unavoidably absent at 
a time so important, at a crisis so mo- 
mentous ; their regrets at such an event, 
and under such circumstances, will be 
pungent, though they may be profitless, 
and their sorrow will be severe, though it 
may be useless. In performing the last 
sad offices of human sympathy to a valued 
friend, even the most trivial are calculated 
to make an indelible impression on the 
mind, for who does not remember having 
been employed in wiping away with cau- 
tion the cold dew-drops of expiring nature, 
in smoothing the bed of affliction, in dis- 
pensing the medicine, or offering the cor- 
dial; and having been anxious to prevent 
any sudden noise that might disturb their 
repose, or molest their slumbers ; until the 
lamp of life feebly glimmered in its socket, 
and the vital spark had vacated its earthly 
tenement, and escaped from the thraldom 
of the flesh. 

The death of a friend, besides forming 
an eventful epoch in the private history of 
an individual, is intended to answer many 
salutary purposes; to shew us the insta- 
bility of human enjoyments, ‘to arrest pre- 
sumptuous folly in its career, to restrain 
the ardour of immoderate ambition in its 
pursuit, and for the great end of warning 
us to be habitually prepared for that awful 
moment which awaits us, (we know not 
how soon,) where we must act the same 
distinguished part, and other spectators 
will surround our couch, to watch the 
quivering lip, to witness the last struggle, 
and hear the final groan. 

Sorrow at such afflictive dispensations of 
divine providence, the weakness of our 
nature compels us to feel, when the sluices 
of the heart are opened ; and a moderate 
degree of anguish, the great Author of our 
religion does not condemn. For he who 
knoweth our infirmities, and who wept at 
the grave of Lazarus, surely would not in- 
terdict his children, at such seasons, from 
giving vent to their grief, and prevent them 
from tasting, as some have done, the luxury 
of delicious tears. But the difficulty con- 
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sists in keeping it within proper bounds, 
and in refraining from an andue excess, 
So as not to interfere with the duties of our 
station, or intercept the enjoyment of health. 
Then it should be regarded, not with a 
pusillanimous dejection, or a superstitious 
awe, but with a humble ‘resignation, a 
pious reverence, and a serious recollection, 
that— 
“ Smitten friends 

Are angels sent on errands full of love ; 

For us they —~ , and for usthey die: — ‘ 

And shall they languish, shall they die, in vain? 

Ungrateful, shall we grieve their hovering shades, 

Which wait the revolution iv our hearts ¢ 

Shall we disdain their silent soft address, 

Their posthumous advice, and pious prayer ao 

O death! how rich are thy spoils, how 
numerous are thy conquests, and how wide 
is thy domain! no age, nor sex, nor rank, 
is secure from thy inroads, Thou deprivest 
us of the most essential supports that once 
imparted strength, to enable us with forti- 
tude to bear the burden of existence, within 
a few revolving cycles, and it is thou that 
quenchest the last light which formerly 
guilded our prospects, and brightened our 
path. But still we discern, in thy dark 
territories, one gieam of consolation shot 
athwart the gloom of being ; it is “ the day- 
star of hope,” which directs the bereaved 
to the sanctuary of religion, and penetrates 
even the dark valley where thy shadows 
obscure the meridian sun. It is true, thou 
art the conclusion of the first drama of 
human life, but thou art also the gate which 
opens into the trackless and boundless 
regions of eternity. It is in this view that 
thy approach has often been attended with 
forms of terror to serious and reflecting 
minds in every age, who consider them- 
selves as accountable beings, and that, after 
thy awful mandate has passed, their final 
account is to be given. 

But to those who have died in the faith 
of Christ, trusting in his mediation, and 
all-prevailing intercession, in him, who has 
secured for them an inheritance, even a 
celestial mansion, thy aspect, O death! 
retains no longer the tyrant’s frown, but 
thou art changed into the benign messen- 
ger, who comest on an errand of grace and 
clemency, of love and mercy. They are 
enabled to triumph over thee, by the bright 
and cheering prospect of eternal felicity ; 
by that delightful thought, and blissful cer- 
tainty which good men have, of a re-union 
of kindred spirits and congenial natures 
in the heavenly fruition ; when they have 
emerged from the ruins of the tomb, and 
the deeper ruins of the fall, not only unin- 
jured, but refined and perfected; with 
every tear wiped from their eyes ;” through 
Him who conquered the fierce adversary 
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of man, and hath now s ed from his 
girdle the great emblems of authority, “the 
keys of hell and of death.” Hence, through 
the right which their exalted Redeemer 
purchased by his own sacred blood, they 
will ultimately vanquish thee, and finally 
succeed in resisting thy ineffectual attacks. 
To such thou hast no terrors, thy sting is 
extracted, thy dreaded waters are unruffled, 
and they may with strict propriety exclaim, 
in the language of the enraptured apostle, 
“Thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.” 

Leicester, Feb. 21, 1832. 

Tuos. Royce. 
—_—@———__ 
CREATION—NO. III. 
Second Series. 
(Continued from p. 128.) 
Havinc noted, in the two preceding 
essays, the first part, in the order of 
creation, during the third day, we proceed 
to the second. 

“ And God said, Let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and 
the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself, upon the earth: and 
it was so. And the earth brought forth 
grass, and herb yielding seed after his 
kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose 
seed was in itself, after his kind: and God 
saw that it was good. And the evening 
and the morning were the third day,” 
Gen. i. 11—13. Or, as it may be ren- 
dered, Elohim pronounced, Let the earth 
germinate in tender grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the tree of fruit yielding fruit 
according to their varieties, containing seed 
within themselves, upon the earth. And it 
was established. The earth germinated in 
tender grass, the herb yielding seed, and 
the tree yielding fruit according to their 
varieties, containing seed within themselves. 
And Elohim surveyed the whole; and, 
behold, it was beautifully perfect. The 
evening was, and the morning was, the 
third day. 

In the first part of this day’s labour, we 
were introduced to moist and dry — seas 
and land. A review of the stratification 
and consequent drainage of this sphere, so 
as to clear the surface of the earth from the 
overflowing of its waters, and the several 
substances of it, with the order in which 
they are placed in the crust of the earth, 
resulted from the consideration of this part. 
The second part is now before us; and it 
contains a narrative of the formation of 
vegetable earth or prolific mould, the 

t of vegetation; and of vegetation 
itself, upon the most extensive scale ; with 


a classification of the vegetables formed, 
and the mode of their propagation. To 
each of these we must now attend. 

We proceed to the consideration of 
“ vegetable earth, or prolific mould, the 
parent of vegetation,” in the first instance ; 
for without the formation of this mould, 
vegetables could not flourish upon the 
earth. “ Elohim pronounced, Let the 
earth germinate. And it was established.” 

The stratification of the crust of this 
sphere brings out to the surface, in suc- 
cession, all the varieties of creation. The 
inclined planes of strata, each of which 
consists of dissimilar substances, appear 
upon the surface at their elevated ends, or 
escarpments, and also at their adjoining 
planes. These. portions of each strata 
present, in succession, the contents of the 
strata themselves, for the use of man, and 
the nourishment of vegetation: And as the 
line of surface which each of these occupies 
upon its appearance is short, therefore, in 
passing over a few miles of any given 
district, we pass over several of these 
strata, and frequently even in one mile. 
Thus we pass on and pass over every 
substance of this sphere. 

The incessant action of the atmosphere 
during wet and dry, cold and hot, frost 
and sunshine, dissevers certain portions of 
these strata from their exposed ends and 
elevated planes, and, impregnating them 
with the active vapours and gases of the 
atmosphere, dissolves them into minute 
particles, and thus forms them into a 
mould calculated to receive the seed, and, 
by giving out its substance, vegetate it to 
maturity, even to this day; because, as 
vegetation wastes this mould perpetually, 
by appropriating to plants its very sub- 
stance, there exists a continual necessity for 
a repletion in vegetable mould during every 
age of time. Hence, amidst all agricultural 
processes, unceasing attention must be paid 
to pulverization and manure. But if these 
created agents of Elohim can and do 
reproduce and renovate vegetable earth or 
prolific mould, and impregnate it with 
active gases and vapours from age to age, 
we can conceive it to be quite a work of 
course with the Omnipotent, by His created 
agents, at once to cover the ends and 
planes of these strata, in the first instance, 
with gaseous products of their own debris, 
on the announcement of His will. This 
He performed ; and, as vegetables are dif- 
ferent in their natures, and require different 
food, these strata would and did provide 
vegetable mould or food genial to every 
variety which He created. Thus was the 
foundation of vegetable food laid before the 
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vegetables themselves were called into ex- 
istence. 

Vegetation itself now claims our attention. 
We ask, what is the principle or moving 
cause of vegetation? We can only answer, 
that it is one of the invisible agents created 
by Elohim, through which He governs, 
during the ages of time, certain portions of 
created matter, and induces certain motions, 
which produce certain forms from com- 
binations of atoms, similar each to each in 
succession. The forms of vegetables by 
this agency, in every age, are preserved so 
minutely, that the product of the ~seed 
identifies it distinctly to be the legitimate 
successor of the parent stock. Elohim 
pronounced, Let the earth germinate! It 
instantly germinated; and, in perpetuity, 
having germinated to this hour, hale and 
healthy, it gives out note of germination 
through a long futurity. The principle, or 
moving cause of vegetation, has been by 
philosophers denominated the vegetative 
soul. But as the great Creator, by omni- 
potent power, raised each vegetable perfect 
on the third day, the processes of vegetation 
will be considered under the head of seeds. 

The classification of vegetables must now 
be considered. First, we have tender 
grass ; secondly, grass; thirdly, fruit-trees ; 
fourthly, forest-trees; and, fifthly, seeds. 
It is evident, that by yegetables is here 
meant, 

“ The vegetable world—each plant and tree, 

From the fair cedar on the craggy brow 

To creeping moss.” 

We behold these vegetables, the handy- 
work of Him whose omnificent Word 
called into being worlds, and, while yet 
naked, clothed them with the fairest forms 
which mind could fancy, or the eye of man 
delight to dwell upon ; and, lo, on scanning 
these, bodies duly organized, with vessels 
meet, arise around us, live their hour, and 
die ; yet, midst their death, uprise and live 
again, blooming their fragrance to the 
passing breeze, and hue to hue, in verdant 
splendours rearing; endless in variety of 
tint and form, we 

“ See dying vegetables life sustain, 
See life dissolving vegetate again.” 

Tender grass is the first vegetable, ac- 
cording to the classification of the inspired 
volume ; and to this we must attend in the 
first instance. Grass is literally a tender 
vegetable; its vessels and its shoots are of 
tender texture, being highly succulent. These 
circumstances richly qualify it for its 
destined uses: for, in ver. 30 of this 
chapter, Elohim bestowed these vegetables 
upon the animals for food. Being tender, 
the teeth of grazing animals bite off the 
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shoots of grass with ease; with equal ease 
masticate them, and thus with delight fill 
their maws with nutritive matter, easy of 
digestion, and genial to the animal frame. 
The abundance of grass upon rich and well- 
watered soils is proverbial; for, although 
minute as a single plant, it spreads over the 
surface of a meadow so completely, that no 
portion of the soil beneath it can be dis- 
cerned. The varieties of grass are numerous ; 
and the rich verdures of the meads below, 
form a beautiful parallel with the grand 
azure of the towering firmament on high. 
The varieties of the grasses correspond with 
the varieties of the soil on which they 
prosper; hence, on one soil are fed the 
fattest sheep and beeves; on another, the 
choicest venison; here is produced the 
finest butter, and there the richest cheese ; 
while every other grade in animation finds 
a place where the grasses are most genial to 
its frame ; and, delighting in the bounty of 
Divine Providence, it feeds and gambols, 
fraught with joy. Even amidst the arid 
sands and the barren rocks, we behold, ever 
and anon, the germing grass, and hail its 
presence in these solitudes with rapture. 
We must next consider the herbs. It is 
difficult to draw the line between what is 
here intended by the grasses and the herbs ; 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c., rank with the 
grasses, having, like them, simple leaves 
and other conformities thereto, while even 
clover and other similar plants, although 
often called by the name of grasses, belong 
mond to another class, according to 
inneus and others. But Linneus is out 
of the question in this classification ; and it 
is probable that herbaceous plants of every 
description were here intended, from the 
mint and cummin to the browsed shrub 
varieties, too numerous for the narrow 
limits of these essays to dwell upon in 
detail. They were given to animals for 
food; and while the sheep and beeves 
eagerly crop the grasses, the goats and 
deer, as well as other animals, with equal 
zest browse the succulent leaves of shrubs 
and plants more hardy than the tender 
grass. 
Fruit-trees now claim our attention. Nu- 
merous, indeed, are’ the varieties of fruit- 
bearing plants, which the great Creator 
called into existence on this day of creation. 
From the small bilberry shrub to the tower- 
ing pear-tree, and from the creeping straw- 
berry to the vine and fig-tree, exuberant 
clusters of rich and luscious fruits invite 
the palates of men and animals, luxuriantly 
regaling the eye as they bloom, as they 
bear, as they ripen amidst the solar rays, and 
as they are ranged in stores for the coming 
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seasons of frost and barrenness. We behold 
these on every hand, we class them under 
distinguishing heads, and we cannot but 
admire the wisdom which called them 
forth, and the power which, having sus- 
tained their vegetation through the ages of all- 
corroding time, gives them to us the boon of 
Providence, fresh as on the day of creation, 
every season. ‘“ All Thy works shall 
praise Thee, O Jehovah; and Thy saints 
shall bless Thee. They shall speak of the 
glory of Thy kingdom, and talk of Thy 

wer ; to make known to the sons of men 
lis mighty acts, and the glorious majesty 
of His kingdom. Thy kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom, and Thy dominion 
throughout all ages.” 

We have at length arrived at forest trees ; 
and these, with every propriety, may be 
deemed the vast of vegetation. To behold 
a forest stored with trees, towering in close 
continuity, fraught with foliaged grandeur, 
like the crowning domes of massive tem- 
ples, stretching league to league, from 
vales beneath, up to the mountain-top, one 
mass of life, vigorous, and blooming in 
tints of verdant hue; who can refrain 
from wondering awe, at this sublime? Yea, 
who can fail to praise Him who these 
ordained? To classify and enumerate the 

herbs, and trees, on this day formed, 
would be to multiply and fill our papers 
with titles and names of art, well for the 
scientifie ear, but, for the multitude, dry in 
the extreme; from this, therefore, we must 
refrain, and pass on to seeds. 

At every step in the progression of 
creation we approach something new ; and, 
to this moment, nothing has appeared of 
deeper interest than the reproduction of a 
vegetable from its own seed ; which seed, 
in comparison with the vegetable it repro- 
duces, is so minute, that: it becomes matter 
of wonder, how the rudiments of its future 

uct can, by any possibility, be crowded 
into so small a compass without total de- 
struction to vegetable life. But so He 
ordained who created and formed the 
universe and. all things contained therein ; 
and to this day, as at the beginning, amidst 
our wonder, it stands fast. The structure 
of plants is admirably calculated for every 
purpose intended by the great Creator in 
calling them into existence. We behold 
roots, furnished with fibres, to penetrate, and 
receive, and secrete the aqueous products of 
the soil on the earth’s surface; we view 
stems, knotted glands and branches, fitted 
to receive these secretions, concoct and 
convey them forward to the interior and 
extremities of the plant, in order at once to 
increase its volume and replenish the 
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waste of its substance; while leaves, 
waving to every breeze, aloft, around, 
spread out their fibrous organs to the 
atmosphere, courting its gases and vapours, 
and ever in motion, like gills or lungs, 
circulate these throughout the branches and 
the trunk, and concocting them with and in 
aid of the secretions from beneath. Around 
the stem we behold the bark, outward, to 
shield the plant, strong and ligneous ; and 
inward, moist and succulent, to retain the 
sap, and prevent it from exuding into 
waste ; within this appear the sap-vessels, 
conveying up those concoctions, while air- 
vessels (in small plants, mere capillary 
tubes) lend their aid ; and the whole process 
of vegetation, unimpeded, vegetates the 
plant into the fulness of its growth. 

A seed is a plant folded up. We per- 
ceive this with the naked eye, on examining 
the kernel of a walnut; and, by the help of 
a microscope, we discern this in smaller 
seeds. The vegetation of a plant, there- 
fore, from a seed, is the enlargement of all 
its parts, in a manner similar to that already 
dwelt upon. Amidst the changing seasons 
of this sphere, the efforts of vegetation are 
incessantly directed to the attainment of 
this one object—the production of: the 
seed ; and no sooner is this effected, than 
the same efforts, running a similar round, 
are directed to the production of seed 
again. This is the case in mature plants 
from year to year; and, but for the torpor 
of winter, would, without cessation, be the 
case throughout vegetation continually ; but 
when the bud is projected from the plant, 
the chilling winter arrests its progress, and 
the projected bud serves for winter-quarters 
to the foliaged beauty of the ensuing 
summer, ready to burst forth amidst the 
genial warmth of spring, instead of its 
coming forth at the moment. In annual 
plants, the efforts of vegetation, from the 
moment the seed is sown, are directed to 
reproduce seed; and the moment the 
seed is ripe, the effort ceases, and these 
plants decay, and ultimately die. The bud, 
the blossom, the flower, the fruit, and all 
the splendid paraphernalia of vegetable 
grandeur, are about the seed, as if to adorn 
its bed, and minister to its birth, crowning 
it the heir and lord of vegetation. 

The vital principle in vegetation main- 
tains therein a temperature higher than the 
atmosphere which surrounds it in winter, 
and lower in summer. This has been 
proved by repeated experiments. This 
equilibrium of temperature is ministered 
unto by the peculiar fermentation of the 
vegetable mould in which the roots are 
planted, by the gases and vapours of the 
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atmosphere, and the rays of the sun; for 
plants delight in light, and their health is 
impaired by absence therefrom. The 
gases which predominate in vegetables are 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen; and from 
the great specific gravity of carbon in 
union with oxygen, compared with other 
gases of the atmosphere, these gases are 
ever found in abundance within and upon 
the earth’s surface, and there they come 
into incessant contact with vegetation. 
When the temperature of a vegetable is 
lowered or raised beyond a certain point, 
disease takes place, and a continuance of 
either circumstance produces death. This 
is equally true of seeds as of plants. That 
the vegetable temperature exists in seeds, 
and is the effect of latent heat, is evinced 
by the circumstance of their becoming 
heated by contact with each other, more 
fatally than other substances ; for, if wheat, 
barley, or other grain or seed, laid in heaps, 
is not frequently thrown about, heat and 
fermentation take place, and the whole 
mass becomes putrid. 

The immense number of acorns, or seeds 
produced by a single oak, during its vege- 
table existence, is beyond calculation ; and 
so on of other plants and trees. And 
were not millions of these seeds to perish, 
without vegetating at all, the whole sur- 
face of the earth would, in a few suc- 
cessions, be unequal to the task of sustaining 
them; but, in their decay and death, they 
minister, like other manures, to the living 
plant. 

Vegetables are not only produced by 
seeds, but frequently reproduced by off- 
shoots from their roots, by cuttings or by 
slips from their substances; and it is 
astonishing to behold how vigorously they 
will grow, and by shoots from stools, on 
the stems being detached therefrom. Yet 
seeds are the prolific medium which pre- 
dominates, to a degree beyond all com- 
parison with all the rest. How astonishing 
that so minute a substance as a 
should vegetate into a large tree, producing 
millions of similar seeds; and that each 
of these should produce its millions in 
succession, from age to age; and that, on 
the lapse of six thousand years, the vitality 
of vegetation, unimpaired, should produce, 
and reproduce, from seed to seed, with the 
same energy which actuated it during the 
first ages of the world! But Elohim pro- 
nounced, “ Let the earth germinate” on 
the third day of creation ; and, on smelling 
a sweet savour, or a savour of rest, after the 
awful lustration of this sphere, he again pro- 
nounced, ‘* While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
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summer and winter, and day and night, 
shall not cease ;” and the Word of Jehovah 
remains sure; and thus seed succeeds to 
seed in perpetuity, and will, even unto the 
end of time. 

Of this day of creation it is added, 
Elohim surveyed the whole, and, behold, 
it was beautifully perfect. The evening 
was, and the morning was, the third day. 

King Square, November 26, 1831. 

Wm. CoLpwe Lt. 
(To be continued.) 
a 
VARIETIES IN HUMAN FOOD. 


(From a Treatise on Pulmonary 
By John Murray, F,S. 


Our real wants are few, but luxury has 
made them innumerable, and almost every 
thing that moves on earth, in the sea, or 
air, has been put in requisition, and de- 
voured by that omnivorous animal, MAN ; 
and though animal and vegetable life chiefly 
contributes to his support, we are informed 
by Humboldt that he discovered a tribe in 
South America, the Ottomaques, who sub- 
sisted partially on a species of magnesian 
and aluminous earth ; and we find, accord- 
ing to Spix and Martius, that the natives of 
the ‘river St. Francisco also eat earth: the 
soil there contains nitre ; and boys and girls 
may be seen to eat the whitewash of the 
walls, and sometimes wood, cloth, and 
charcoal. 

In South America, indeed, according to 
the same authorities, nothing in the shape 
of life comes wrong to them, for they eat 
serpents, lizards, and ounces; and Hum- 
boldt has seen children drag enormous 
centipedes out of their holes, and cranch 
them up. The negro children are as fond 
of a bit of rock-salt as those of England are 
of sugar-candy. The mere catalogue rai- 
sonné of substances used as articles of food 
or luxuries would occupy a volume. 

Cannibals, or anthropophagi, devour hu- 
man flesh, At Esmeraldi their delicate 
morceau is a roasted monkey. Puppies, 
on the Missouri and Mississipi, are choice 


HUMAN FOOD. 


Consumption, &c. 
A., wet 


food. Horse flesh in Arabia; elephant’s 
flesh in India; camel’s flesh in . The 
pariahs of Hindostan, attracted by the smell 


of putrid carrion, rush in crowds to dispute 
the mass of corruption with the dogs, vul- 
tures, and kites. The wild Bushmen gene- 
rally devour their food raw. The natives 
of the Kurulean islands are very partial to 
bear’s liver. The Chinese are not scru- 
pulous in their choice; cats, dogs, rats, 
serpents, all are pressed into their cuisine. 
r. Dobell, in his Travels in Siberia and 
China, says, “the Chinese eat frogs, cats, 
dogs, and rats: they are washed and pre- 
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pared, as if they were the most delicate 
food; and their rice is always washed a 
dozen times, before it is boiled.” The 
Kamtschadales use the fat of seals for oil 
and butter, and are often compelled to live 
on fish-oil, but they form it into a paste with 
saw-dust, or rasped fibres of indigenous 
plants. When the Indians of Asia or Ame- 
rica take long journeys, and are likely to be 
destitute of provisions, they mix the juice of 
tobacco with powdered shells in the form 
of small balls; and this dissolving in the 
mouth allays the sensation of hunger, The 
negroes in the interior of Africa often sub- 
sist entirely on gum arabic; and we are 
informed by Hasselquist, that a caravan of 
Abyssinians, on their journey to Cairo, 
subsisted for two months on gum arabic. 
The crew of a vessel, also, destitute of pro- 
visions, were supported on gum song, of 
which article the cargo consisted. 

The Calmucks subsist on raw flesh, and 
they are ugly: this is rather alarming to 
those who follow their example, and eat 
their meat rare, as it is termed, or half 
cooked, a few degrees removed from brind. 
An Esquimeaux dines on a whale or a 
walrus: and occasionally their dinner con- 
sists of an old sack, made of fish skins. We 
were told that, some years ago, when gas 
was unknown asa source of illumination, 
Russian sailors, at Leith, made no scruple 
to dip their sop, or morsel, into the train oil 
of the lamps. The Solan goose or gannet 
is sometimes cooked in Scotland, notwith- 
standing its effluvium is so overpowering 
that the process cannot be risked in an 
ordinary kitchen, but must be conducted 
either in an outhouse, or in the open air. 
Veal must be blanched. 

The following is rather an odd bill of 
fare: one of the outposts of the French 
army, engaged in the taking of Algiers, 
killed two snakes and a lion, which were 
duly sent to the floating Restaurant, on the 
following day. The Carte du Jour pre- 
sents the following items, in consequence of 
this supply: “filet de lion, sauté dans sa 
glace, matelotte de serpens, boa a la tartare, 
fraise de lion a la poulette, pieds de lion 
farcis, lion fraisé aux petits pois, &c.” 
“We defy any one,” says the author of 
Transalpine Memoirs, “to ascertain the 
real state of the Italian or French com- 

of the cuisine. At an inn, on the 
route from Sienna to Acquapendente, a 
turkey, whose neck was wrung towards 
evening, was served up, disguised as bouilli, 
boiled beef, as a stew of turkey, and as a 
quarter of roast lamb.” Verry, of the 
Palais Royal, a celebrated Restaurateur, 
sports, if we remember right, upwards of 


300 dishes on his Carte du Jour ; a carte of 
this kind, containing 150 dishes, being put 
into the hands of a Londoner, he imme- 
diately returned it, saying, it must be a 
mistake, it was a bill of lading. 

The natives of Tonquin, according to 
Dampier, give their friends arrack, in which 
snakes and scorpions have been infused. 
The Lotophagi lived on the lotus, while the 
Ophisophagi, and thc Troglodiies lived on 
serpents, The nalmuc Tartars aiso feed 
on snakes, &c.; and the Syrians eat croco- 
diles. In the annals of Tacitus, we read of 
a man at Colonia Agrippina, whose favour- 
ite dish, like that of De la Lande, was 
spiders. Bear’s paws, birds’ nests, and 
sea-slug, are dainty bits; raw is esteemed 
superior to roast mutton, by the natives of 
Thibet. The inhabitants of Cochin-China 
prefer rotten eggs to fresh, so much so, that 
putrid eggs are rated thirty per cent. higher 
than fresh ones. Dampier tells us, that 
“the Indians of the Bashee Islands eat the 
bodies of locusts,” and he, too, relished this 
species of food. The Tonquineze also 
feed on locusts, which are either fresh or 
pickled ; sometimes broiled on coals. The 
inhabitants of Madagascar not only eat 
them, but prefer them to the finest fish. 
Rein-deer, and a kind of meal formed of 
— fish, are used in Lapland and 

celand ; brind, still quivering with life, in 
Abyssinia; in Australia a good fat grub 
would be preferred to every thing else ; and 
in the West Indies a large caterpillar, found 
on ‘the palm, is esteemed a luxury ; while 
the edible nest of the Java swallow (hirundo 
edulis) is so rich a dainty, that the auxiliary 
ingredients of the dish will cost about 15/. 
In the Levant, the locust (gryllus cristata) 
. sold in the market as a chief article of 

let. 

In all these things the continent of Europe 
is not a whit behind the rest of the world, 
and displays feats which may well excite 
our “special wonder.” Passing over such 
dainties as sawer craut, olla podrida, caviar, 
&c., France dresses up frogs and snails, 
con amore. Frogeries, and even Viperies, 
are necessary adjuncts to the mansions of 
the noblesse. The quantities of frogs we 
have seen in some of the markets on the 
continent have excited in us the utmost 
surprise : in the market of Auxerre we had 
the curiosity to inquire the price of snails 
(helix promatia,) and found them rated at 
three francs (2s. 6d.) per 100; not long 
ago, indeed, seven snails were charged a 
franc at an inn in Germany. In Italy we 
have been served up the pholas, echinus, 
sepia, &e., while “ mine host” at Terracina 
asks his guest whether he prefers the eel of 
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the hedge or that of the river. The astro- 
nomer de la Lande was remarkably fond of 
spiders, and would chuckle them up sans 
cérémonie whenever they came in his way ; 
and a young lady, too, had a particular 
predilection in that way. 

We conceive, however, that Great Britain 
in these excellencies far transcends her 
continental neighbours: not to mention the 
* braxy” of Scotland, which is putrid mut- 
ton, the sheep having died of the rot, 
it is notorious that game and venison are 
seldom relished till it is “high,” or, in 
honest and faithful language, till it is a mass 
of putrefaction, and disengaging in abun- 
dance one of the most septic poisons the 
chemist knows of; in numerous cases it is 
a mass of life and motion, the offspring of 
putridity. Mr. Hunter, however, says that 
* boiled and roasted, and even putrid meat, 
is easier of digestion than raw;” so that 
these would-be epicures, who take their food 
after the manner of Abyssinians, do violence 
to this precept, while they who take putrid 
(in common parlance high) game, as inte- 
nerated (as it is called) meat, i.e. on the 
verge of putrefaction, are but a step re- 
moved. It is truly astonishing what the 
respiratory organs of some individuals can 
withstand. We remember having been 
once at an inn in Derbyshire, in what is 
commonly termed the “‘ commercial room,” 
when a dinner was brought in for a “ tra- 
veller” about four hours later than we should 
select for that meal ; game was one of the 
dishes, and so horrid was its putrescence, 
that, had we not thrown up the window and 
made our escape, we should certainly have 
fallen a victim—at least temporarily ; but 


- the experiments of Dupuytren, Chausier, 


and Thenard, are quite conclusive. 

Though we know not that the monstrous. 
sized liver of the goose, an effect of disease, 
has yet found its way into the English 
cuisine ; all the rack and the ingenuity of 
cruelty and torture have been exhausted, to 
supply the cravings of a depraved and de- 
graded appetite, and one which human 
nature might well be ashamed of: the bull 
may be no longer “baited” for this pur- 
pose, but pigs are still whipped to death ; 
lobsters are boiled alive ; are crimped ; 
and eels are skinned, writhing in agony ; 
not to mention geese, which are duly nailed 
to the floor by their webbed feet, that they 
may re and fatten; turkeys are cram- 
med, and finally bled to death under the 
tongue; hares are hunted, and die in 
fevered inflammation, or, it may be, duly 
inoculated with the poison of hydrophobia, 
from dogs excited to madness by the 
chace. Now all these practised cruelties, 


though they may blanch the cod-fish, or 
tinge the lobster with ruby, excite inflam- 
matory action in the animal suffering 
them, and inflamed surfaces evolve morbid 
or poisonous matter. 


———— 


PRETENDED MIRACLE AT CALAIS. 
(Strype’s Life of Cranmer, Vol, i. p. 125. A.D, 1536.) 
Tue following curious circumstance is re- 
corded of Sir John Butler, who was the 
King’s Commissary in Calais, a.p. 1536. 

This man was apprehended, and bound 
by sureties not to pass the gates of the 
town, upon the accusation of two soldiers, 
that he should say, in contempt of the 
corporal presence, that “if the sacrament 
of the altar be flesh, blood, and bone, then 
there is good aqua vite at John Spice’s:” 
where probably it was very bad. This 
Butler, and one Smith, were soon after 
brought by pursuivants into England ; and 
there brought before the privy council in 
the star-chamber, for sedition and heresy, 
(which were charges ordinarily laid against 
the professors of the gospel in those times,) 
and thence sent to the Fleet; and brought 
soon after to Bath Place: there sitting, 
Clark, bishop of Bath, Sampson, bishop 
of Chichester, and Reps, bishop of Nor- 
wich, the king’s commissioners. 

And no wonder he met with these trou- 
bles ; for he had raised up the hatred of 
the friars of Calais against him, by being a 
discoverer and destroyer of one of their 
gross religious cheats. There had been 
great talk of a miracle in St. Nicholas’ 
church, for the conviction of men ; that the 
wafer, after consecration, was indeed turned 
into the body, flesh, and bones of Christ. 
For in a tomb in that church, representing 
the sepulchre, there were lying upon a 
marble stone three hosts sprinkled with 
blood, and a bone representing some mi- 
racle. This miracle was in writing, with a 
pope’s bull of pardon annexed to those, I 
suppose, who should visit that church. 
There was also a picture of the resurrection, 
bearing some relation to this miracle. 

This picture and story, Damplin, (a good 
and pious preacher there,) freely spoke 
against in one of his sermons, saying, that 
“it was but an illusion of the French be- 
fore Calais was English.” Upon this ser- 
mon, (the king also having ordered the 
taking away all superstitious shrines,) there 
came a commission to the lord deputy of 
Calais, to this, Sir John Butler, the arch. 
bishop’s commissary, and one or two more, 
that they should search whether this were 
true, and, if they found it not so, that im- 
mediately the shrine should be plucked 
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down : and so it was. For, breaking up a 
stone in the corner of the tomb, i of 
the three hosts, the blood and the bone, 
they found, soldered in the cross of the 
marble lying under the sepulchre, three 
lain white counters, which they had painted 
ike unto hosts, and a bone that is in the 
tip of a sheep’s tail, This Damplin shewed 
the next day, being Sunday, unto the peo- 


le ; and after that, they were sent to the 
ing by the lord deputy. But this so 
angered the friars and their creatures, that 


it cost Damplin his life, and commissary 
Butler much trouble, and the loss of his 


office 
a 


CURIOUS ANECDOTE OF CRANMER’S BIBLE. 
(Strype’s Life of Cranmer, Vol. i. p. 91. AD, 1538.) 
Tuts translation of the Bible being pub- 
lished in 1538, was received with great joy 
by the people. All classes read it, or had 
it read to them. One William Maldon, 
happening to be in the company of John 
Fox, in the beginning of the reign of Queen 
i , and Fox being very inquisitive 
after those that suffered for religion in the 
former reign, asked him, if he knew any 
that were persecuted for the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, that he might add it to his 
book of martyrs; he told him, he knew one 
that was whipped by his own father, in 
king Henry’s reign for it. And when Fox 
was very inquisitive who he was, and what 
was his name, he confessed it was himself: 
and upon his desire he wrote out all the 
circumstances ; namely, that when the 
king had allowed the Bible to be set forth 
to be read in all churches, immediatel 
several pvor men in the town of Chelmsford, 
in Essex, where his father lived, and he 
was born, bought a New Testament, and 
on the Sundays sat reading of it in the 
lower end of the church: many would 
flock about them to hear their reading ; and 
he among the rest, being then but fifteen 
years old, came every Sunday to hear the 
and sweet tidings of the gospel. But 
is father observing it once, angrily fetched 
him away, and would have him to say the 
Latin matin with him, which grieved him 
much. And ashe returned at other times 
to hear the Scripture read, his father still 
would fetch him away. This put him upon 
the thoughts of learning to read English, so 
that he might read the New Testament him- 
self, which, when he had by diligence 
effected, he and his father’s apprentice 
bought a New Testament, joining their 
stocks together; and to conceal it, laid it 
under the bed-straw, and read it at conve- 
nient times. 


CRANMER’S BIBLE.—MIRACULOUS CRUCIFIX. 


One night, his father being asleep, he 
and his mother chanced to discourse con- 
cerning the crucifix, and, kneeling down to 
it, and knocking on the breast, then used, 
and holding up the hands to it, when it 
came by in procession: this he told his 
mother was plain idolatry, and against the 
commandment of God, where he saith, 
“Thou shalt not make any graven image, 
nor bow down to it, nor worship it.” His 
mother, enraged at him for this, said, 
“Wilt thou not worship the cross, which 
was about thee when thou wert christened, 
and must be laid on thee when thou art 
dead?’ In this heat the mother and son 
departed, and went to their beds. The 
sum of this evening's conference she pre- 
sently repeated to her husband, who, hav- 
ing heard with astonishment, and boiling 
in fury against his son, for denying worship 
to be due to the cross, arose up forthwit), 
and going into his son’s chamber, like a 
mad zealot, taking him by the hair of his 
head with both his hands, pulled him out 
of the bed, and whipped him unmercifully. 
And when the young man bore this beat- 
ing, as he related, with a kind of joy, con- 
sidering it was for Christ's sake, and shed 
not a tear;‘his father seeing that, was 
more enraged, and ran down and fetched 
an halter, and put it about his neck, saying 
he would hang him. At length, with much 
entreaty and bother, he was left almost 
dead.—TI extract this from the account in 
Fox’s MSS. 

eee 


MIRACULOUS CRUCIFIX, TEMP, ELIZABETH, 
A.D. 1559. 
(Strype’s Life of Archbishop Parker, vol. i. p. 90.) 
Ar the coming of the earl of Sussex into 
Ireland, who was lately sent over by the 
queen as her lieutenant there, the litany was 
sung in English at Christ's church, in Dub- 
lin, This gave great offence to some of the 
popish zealots, reckoning aright, that the 
use of the mass was in danger of being 
laid aside in that cathedral. Something, 
therefore, was to be done, now or never, 
to keep up the reputation of the old super- 
stition ; and a miracle was to be shewn in 
the said church the next Sunday, when the 
lord-lieutenant, the archbishop, and the rest 
of the privy council were there at service. 
There was in that cathedral an image of 
Christ in marble, standing with a reed in 
his hand, and the crown of thorns on his 
head. And while service was saying before 
this great assembly, blood was seen to run 
through the crevices of the crown of thorns, 
trickling down the face of the crucifix : 
the people did not perceive it at the first ; 
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therefore, some who were in the fraud, 
cried out to one another, and bade them 
see how our Saviour’s image sweat blood ! 
Whereat, several of the common people 
fell down, with their beads in their hands, 
and prayed to the image. Vast numbers 
flocked to the sight; and one person pre- 
sent (who, indeed, was the contriver, and 
formerly belonged to the priory of this 
cathedral) told the people the cause; viz. 
that he could not choose but sweat blood, 
whilst heresy was then come into the church. 
The confusion hereupon was so great, that 
the assembly broke up; but the people 
still fell upon their knees, thumping their 
breasts ; and, particularly, one of the al- 
dermen, and mayor of the city, whose name 
was Sedgrave, and who had been at the 
English service, drew forth his beads, and 
— with the rest before the image. 

e lord Sussex, and those of the privy 
council, hastened out of the choir, fearing 
some harm. 

But the archbishop of Dublin being dis- 
pleased, caused a form to be brought out 
of the choir, and bade the sexton of the 
church to stand thereon, and to search and 
wash the image, and see if it would bleed 
afresh. The man soon perceived the cheat, 
observing a sponge within the hollow of 
the image’s head. This sponge one Leigh, 
some time a monk of this cathedral, had 
soaked in a bowl of blood; and, early on 
the Sunday morning, watching his oppor- 
tunity, placed the said sponge, so swollen 
and heavy with blood, over the image’s 
head, within the crown; and so, by little 
and little, the blood soaked through upon 
the face. The sponge was presently brought 
down, and shewn to these worshippers, 
who began to be ashamed; and some of 
them cursed father Leigh, who was soon 
discovered, and three or four others that 
had been the contrivers with him. 

The archbishop the next Sunday preached 
in the same church, before the lord-lieu- 
tenant, and the council, upon 2 Thess. 
ii. 11: “*God shall send them strong de- 
lusions, that they should believe a lie ;” 
exposing the cheats, who openly stood 


there, with father Leigh, upon a table be- 
fore the pulpit, with their hands and legs 
tied, and their crime written on their 


breasts ; this punishment they suffered three 
Sundays, were imprisoned for some time, 
and banished the realm. This converted 
above one hundred persons, who swore they 
would never hear mass more. The image 
was shortly after removed, to the very great 
joy of all parties ; and little was afterwards 
heard of this miracle, except as a bye word, 
or an object of contempt. 
2D. SERIES, NO, 16.—VOL. II. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE, HELD AT YORK, 
THIRD DAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1831. 

NO. III. 
(Continued from p. 3A.) 
Lorp Milton took the chair on this day 
about one o’clock, and a considerable time 
was occupied in examining propositions and 
settling arrangements. Mr. Robison then 
proceeded to read Dr. Brewster’s paper, in 
which a general view was taken of- the 
progress of the science of mineralogy ; and, 
to the four systems now received by 
mineralogists, he proposed to add a fifth, 

viz. the Composite system, as combining a 

species of crystalline structures not included 

under the other heads.—A scientific de- 
scription was given of all the orders into 
which the system would be divided. 

Mr. Phillips next read a paper by 
Dr. Henry, of Manchester, on the philo- 
sophical character of Dr, Priestley. In this 
paper a view of the state of chemistry, at the 
period when Dr. Priestley began his labours, 
was given; also, the origin and progress of 
his chemical studies were traced. His dis- 
coveries and investigations, in the field of 
chemistry, were shewn to have outstripped 
all others in the same pursuit. That his 
mind was gifted with powers far above the 
average of common individuals; and, 
though some of his analogies were un. 
founded and visionary, yet he was emi- 
nently qualified to advance chemical know- 
ledge in the age in which he lived, It was 
mentioned, that though Dr. Henry is an 
admirer of Dr. Priestley, he freely pointed 
out the defects in his philosophical character ; 
and shewed that many of them arose from 
his warmth of temperament, which, though 
unfit for strict and severe analysis, was the 
mainspring of his yt py of science. 
In no one instance he been guilty of 
misstating, or even —s a fact, Ms 
su an hypothesis, and was never guilty 
of peeehocting” the truth. Dr. Henry vin- 
dicated the claim of Dr. Priestley, as an 
original discoverer, against.some insinua- 
tions and charges of M. Victor Cousin, who 
had ascribed some of his principal dis- 
coveries to a French origin. 

In the evening, at the appointed time, 
the rooms of the museum were thrown open. 
No ladies’ tickets were issued, on account of 
Dr. Camidge’s concert; but a number of 
gentlemen, who preferred philosophy to 
music, assembled in the theatre, uch a 
very interesting lecture on the Microscope, 
illustrated by experiments, was read by 
Mr. R. Potter, jun.; Mr. Phillips also read 
a paper from the pen of Dr. Brewster, 
upon the means of ascertaining the nature 

x 160.—voL. XIV. 
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of minerals, by their colours being reflected 
in oil, through a prism, Dr. Brewster 
assisted in the elucidation of this lecture ; 
but we were sorry to find him still labouring 
under indisposition. 
Huggate, Feb. 1832. T. R. 


———~—- 
A BATTLE. 


Att the avenues leading to the town of 
Fuentes de Onore were tilled with French 
troops; it was occupied by our 71st and 
79th Highlanders, the 83d, the light com- 
panies of the first and third division, and 
some German and Portuguese battalions, 
supported by the 24th, 45th, 74th, and 
88th British regiments, and the 9th and 
21st Portuguese. The ninth corps, which 
formed the centre of the French army, ad- 
vanced with the characteristic impetuosity 
of their nation, and, forcing down the bar- 
riers, which we had hastily constructed as a 
temporary defence, came rushing on, and, 
torrent-like, threatened to overwhelm all 
that opposed them. Every street, and 
every angle of a street, were the different 
theatres of the combatants; inch by inch 
was gained and lost in turn. Whenever 
the enemy were forced back, fresh troops, 
and fresh energy on the part of their officers, 
impelled them on again, and, towards mid- 
day, the town presented a shocking sight : 
our Highlanders lay dead in heaps, while 
the other regiments, though less remarkable 
in dress, were scarcely so in the number of 
their slain. The French grenadiers, with 
their immense caps and gaudy plumes, lay 
in piles of twenty and thirty together—some 
dead, others wounded, with barely strength 
sufficient to move; their exhausted state, 
and the weight of their cumbrous appoint- 
ments, making it impossible for them to 
crawl out of the e of the dreadful fire 
of grape and round shot which the enemy 

into the town: great numbers 
perished in this way, and many were press- 
ed to death in the streets. 

It was now —— twelve o’clock, and 
although the Freneh troops which formed 
this attack had been several times rein- 
forced, ours never had; nevertheless, the 
town was still in dispute. Massena, aware 
of its importance, and mortified at the per- 
tinacity with which it was defended, or- 
dered a fresh column of the ninth corps to 
reinforce those already engaged. Such a 
series of attacks, constantly supported by 
fresh troops, required exertions more than 
human to withstand ; every effort was made 
to sustain the post, but. efforts, no matter 
how must have their limits. Our 
soldiers had been engaged in this unequal 


A BATTLE. 








contest for upwards of eight hours, the heat 
was moreover excessive, and their ammu- 
nition was nearly expended. The High- 
landers were driven to the churchyard at 
the top of the village, and were fighting 
with the French grenadiers across the tomb- 
stones and graves; while the 9th French 
light infantry had penetrated as far as the 
chapel, distant but a few yards from our 
line, and were preparing to debouche upon 
our centre. 

Lord Wellington was on the spot, and 
surveyed what was passing with that im- 
moveable coolness for which he was re- 
markable. The troops engaged in the town 
were nearly worn out in the contest, and 
were about to retire, when the 88th regi- 
ment, commanded by Colonel Alexander 
Wallace, and directed by General Mackin- 
non, changed the" face of affairs. This 
battalion, was ordered to advance with fixed 
bayonets and force back the enemy from 
the advantageous ground of which they 
had themselves ; it advanced in 
column of sections, left in front, in double 
quick time, their fire-locks at the trail. As 
it passed down the road leading to the 
chapel, it was warmly cheered by the 
troops that lay at each side of the wall, but 
the soldiers made no reply to this greeting 
—they were placed in a situation of great 
distinction, and they felt it ; they were going 
to fight, not only under the eye of their own 
army and general, but also in the view of 
every soldier in the French army ; but, al- 
though their feelings were wrought up to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm, not one 
hurrah responded to the shouts that wel- 
comed their advance,—there was no noise 
or talking in the ranks, the men stepped 
together at a smart trot, as if on a parade, 
headed by their brave colonel. It so hap- 
pened, that the command of the company 
which led this attack devolved upon me. 

When we came within sight of the 
French 9th regiment, which were drawn 
up at the corner of the chapel, waiting for 
us, I turned round to look at the men of 
my company ; they gave me a cheer that a 
lapse of eighteen years has not made me 
forget, and I thought that that moment was 
the proudest of my life. The soldiers did 
not ich as men usually do going into close 
fight—pale; the trot down the road had 
brightened their complexions, and they 
were the picture of every thing that a chosen 
body of troops ought to be. The enemy 
were not idle spectators of this movement ; 
they witnessed its commencement, and the 
regularity with which the advance was 
conducted, made them fearful of the result. 
A battery of eight-pounders advanced at a 


















MASSACRE OF THE MAMELUKES. 


gallop to an olive-grove on the opposite 
bank of the river, hoping, by the effects of 
its fire, to annihilate the 88th regiment, or, 
at all events, embarrass its movements as 
much as possible ;, but this battalion con- 
tinued to press on, joined by its exhausted 
comrades, and the battery did little exe- 
cution. 

On reaching the head of the village, this 
battalion was vigorously opposed by the 9th 
regiment, supported by some hundred of 
the Imperial Guard, but it soon closed in 
with them, and, aided by the brave fellows 
that had so gallantly fought in the town all 
the morning, drove the enemy through the 
different streets at the point of the bayonet, 
and at length forced them into the river 
that separated the two armies. Several of 
our men fell on the French side of the 
water. About one hundred and fifty of 
the grenadiers of the Veteran Guard, in their 
flight, ran down a street that had been bar- 
ricaded by us the day before, and which 
was one of the few that escaped the fury of 
the morning’s assault ; but their disappoint- 
ment was great, upon arriving at the bot- 
tom, to find themselves shut in ;—mistakes 
of this kind will sometimes occur, and 
when they do, the result is easily imagined, 
—troops advancing to assault a town, un- 
certain of success, or flushed with victory, 
have no great time to deliberate as to what 
they will do; the thing is generally done in 
half the time the deliberation would occupy. 
In the present instance, every man was put 
to death.— Reminiscences of a Subaltern. 


—_——_— 


MASSACRE OF THE MAMELUKES, RELATED 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 

In Vol. XI. of the Imperial Magazine, 
col. 246, we gave an account of this horrid 
tragedy from Carne’s Letters from the East. 
But the following being more circum- 
stantial, and related by an eye-witness, 
we make_no apology for inserting it. 

The chief of the Mamelukes, with their 
adherents, being assembled, by invitation 
from the Pasha of Egypt, within the citadel 
of Cairo, after a time, according to Eastern 
custom, coffee was brought, and, last of 
all, the pipes; but at the moment when 
these were presented, as if from etiquette, 
or to leave his guests more at their ease, 
Mahomet Ali rose and withdrew, and, 
sending privately for the captain of his 
guard, gave orders that the gates of the 
citadel should be closed ; adding, that as 
soon as Saim Bey and his two associates 
should come out for the purpose of mount- 
ing, they should be fired upon till they 
dropped, and that at the same signal the 
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troops, posted throughout the fortress, should 
take aim at every Mameluke within their 
reach ; while a corresponding order was 
sent down at the same time to those in 
the town, and to such even as were en- 
camped without, round the foot of the 
fortress, to pursue the work of extermination 
on all stragglers that they should find, so 
that not one of the proscribed body might 
escape. 

Saim Bey, and his two brothers in com- 
mand, finding that the Pasha did not return 
to them, and being informed by the at- 
tendants that he was gone into his harem, 
(an answer that precluded all further in- 
uiry,) judged it to be time to take their 
depistaae. But no sooner did they make 
their appearance without, and were mount- 
ing their horses, than they were suddenly 
fired upon from every quarter, and all 
became at once a scene of confusion, and 
dismay, and horror, similar volleys being 
directed at all the rest who were collected 
round and preparing to return with them, 
so that the victims dropped by hundreds. 
Saim himself had time to gain his saddle, 
and even to penetrate to one of the gates 
of the citadel; but all to no purpose, for 
he found it closed like the rest, and fell 
there, pierced with innumerable _ bullets. 
Another chief, Amim Bey, who was the 
brother of Elfi, urged the noble animal 
which he rode to an act of greater despe- 
ration, for he spurred him till he made 
him clamber upon the ramparts, and, pre- 
ferring rather to be dashed to pieces than 
to be slaughtered in cold blood, drove him 
to leap down the precipice, a height that 
has been estimated at from thirty to forty 
feet, or even more; yet fortune so favoured 
him, that though the horse was killed in the 
fall, the rider escaped. An Albanian camp 
was below, and an officer’s tent very near the 
spot on which he alighted : instead of shun- 
ning it, he went in, and throwing himsélf 
on the rights of hospitality, implored that 
no advantage might be taken of him ; which 
was not only granted, but the officer offered 
him protection, even at his own peril, and 
kept him concealed so long as the popular 
fury and the excesses of the soldiery con- 
tinued. 

Of the rest of that devoted number, thus 
shut up and surrounded, not one went 
out alive ; and even of those who had qui- 
etly remained in the town, but very few 
found means to elude the active and greedy 
search that was made after them, a high 
price being set upon every Mameluke’s 
head that should be brought. All Cairo 
was filled with wailings and lamentations ; 
and, in truth, the confusion and horrors of 
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that day are indescribable, for not the Ma- 
melukes alone, but others also, in many 
instances, wholly unconnected with them, 
either from. mistake, or from malice, or for 
plunder, were indiscriminately seized on, 
and put. to death; so that, great as the 
number was that perished of that ill-fated 
body, it yet did not comprehend the whole 
of the victims. 

For myself, I have reason to be thankful, 
that, though I was one of the soldiers sta- 
tioned in the citadel that morning, I shed 
none of the blood of those unhappy men, 
having had the good fortune to be posted 
at an avenue where none of them attempted 
to pass, or came near me, so that my pistols 

muskets were never fired. The strange 
fact of the leap and escape of Amim Bey, 
and of his asylum in the officer’s tent, 
reached at last the Pasha’s ears, who sent 
instantly to demand him; and when the 
generous Albanian found that it would be 
impossible any longer to shelter or screen 
his fugitive, he gave him a horse, and re- 
commended him to fly with all speed into 
Asia ; where I afterwards saw him living 
in the palace of Suleyman Pasha, at Acre, 
at the time of my first visit there with Mr, 
Bankes.— Adventures of Giovanni Finati. 


~—- 
> 





MAHRATTA WARFARE. 


Scncurs is situated on the eastern side of 
the great Syhadree range, not far from the 
point at which the Poornudhur hills branch 
off into the Deccan; with these hills it 
communicates only on the east and west 
by ridges of a prodigious height, and ex- 
tremely narrow ; on the south and north it 
presents the appearance of a huge rugged 
mountain, with an ascent of half a mile, in 
many parts perpendicular. After arriving 
at this ledge, there is an immense craggy 

ipice of black rock, upwards of forty 
Feet high, which is again surmounted by a 
massy stone wall, flanked and defended by 
towers. The fort itself is of a triangular 
shape, its interior measuring upwards of 
two miles in circumference; and, as its 
exterior presents on all sides the stupendous 
barrier just described, ingress, except 
through the gates, seems absolutely imprac- 
ticable. From the summit, when the at- 
mosphere is clear, is seen to the east the 
narrow and beautiful valley of the Neera ; 
to the north a great plain, with Poona in 
the foreground; whilst to the south and 
west appear boundless masses of rolling 
mountains, lost in the blue clouds, or 
mingled by distance with the sky. In that 
quarter lies Raigurb, from which place the 


thousand Mawulees, selected by Tannajee 
Maloosray, the bravest of Sivajee’s gene- 
rals, set out in small parties by paths 
known only to themselves, and ‘on the 
ninth night of the dark half of the moon in 
the month of Mhag (February),’ the whole 
were united under the fortress. 

Tannajee immediately divided his men 
into two bands, one of which he directed to 
remain till called upon, at a little distance, 
while the others lodged themselves, undis- 
covered, at the foot of the rocks. One man 
now advanced towards the point particularly 
difficult of access; and, finding it un- 
guarded, he mounted the precipice, and 
made fast a ladder of ropes. His comrades 
followed singly, and in profound silence ; 
but scarce three hundred had entered, when 
an alarm spread, and the attention of the 
garrison was drawn towards the quarter 
threatened. A sentinel challenged, and 
was answered by an arrow that stretched 
him lifeless ; but as a noise was still heard 
of voices and people running to arms, 
Tannajee gave the word to push forward, 
The bowmen accordingly plied their arrows 
at random, though, as far as might be, in 
the direction of the sound; till a blaze of 
blue lights and torches, kindled by the 
garrison, shewed the Rajpoots armed or 
arming, and exhibited their assailants. A 
close and desperate conflict then ensued, in 
which the Mawulees, though fearfully out- 
numbered, gained ground, when the brave 
Tannajee, as he cheered them on, was shot 
dead. The soldiers now lost all confidence ; 
they turned round, and fled towards the 
spot where they had escaladed, when the 
reserve, headed by their late commander’s 
brother, arrived. He rallied the fugitives, 
exclaiming aloud, “ Who among you will 
leave his father’s remains to be tossed into 
a pit by the Mahrs?” He assured them 
that the ropes were cut away, and that 
nothing remained except to prove them- 
selves worthy of being called Sivajee’s 
Mawulees. His manner and speeches 
were not thrown away. The fugitives 
rallied, and, with loud shouts, renewed the 
charge, Finally, after a sanguinary action, 
in which five hundred of the garrison fell, 
and which cost Sivajee full three hundred 
of his choicest soldiers, this important for- 
tress was carried. But the conquest, de- 
sirable as it was, produced no feeling of 
exultation in Sivajee’s bosom. When told 
that his friends had fallen, he turned 
mournfully away from such as offered their 
congratulations on his victory. “The den* 
is taken,” said he, “but the lion is slain ; 
we have gained a fort, but, alas! I have 


* The word Singurh meags a Lion's den. 
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lost Tannajee Maloosray.”— Family Li- 
brary, No. XV., Gleig’s History of 
India. 


— 
> 


LONGEVITY. 


In the History of the County of Down, 
printed in 1744, are some curious notices 
of the aged persons of that county. We 
here present our readers with the following 
list, as a kind of memorandum of some 
very old persons who have died since that 
period. 


Year of Persons’ Names. 





Districts 
Ages. where they died. 














1749 Alexander Bennett 125 Downpatrick 
1749 Jane M‘Afee 115 Rathfriland 
1752 Isabel Laughlin 118 Rathfriland 
1754 Alexander M‘Kendric 120 Saintfield 
1763 James Martin 112 Ballynahinch 
1775 John Smith 101 Carlingford 
1777 David Moorehead 104 Killinchy 
1784 Widow Petticrew 111 Warringstown 
1764 Jane Davis 9 Killileagh 
1785 Mary M‘ Donnell 118 Ballynahinch 
1788 John Bryson 103 Holywood 
1791 James Cree 107 Donaghadee 
1794 James M‘Donagh 109 Loughbrickland 
1794 Mrs. Montgomery 103 Donaghadee 
1795 Margaret M‘liveen 106 Purdy’s-burn 
1795 James M‘Adem 9 Dromore 

17 Robert M‘Kee 110 Saintfield 
1796 Flizabeth Carson 100 Warringstown 
1796 Janet Thompson 131 Ballynahinch 
1797 John Reid 103 Saintfield 
1798 Alexander Brown 105 Comber 
1798 Hugh Stevenson 100 Dromore 
1799 Margaret Sloan 104 Comber 

1800 James Quart 110 Saintfield 
1800 Simon Turner 9 Strangford 
1800 Nancy Keery 94 Strangford 
1801 Alice Kerney 110 Portaferry 
1802 John Craig 112 Saintfield 
1802 David Jamison 102 Saintfield 
1803 Charles Forrest 100 Rathfriland 
1803 William Wade 102 Saintfield 
1604 Jane Fitzgerald 102 Donaghmore 
1805 Eliza Dickson 93 Portaferry 
1807. Mr. Corbally 108 Broadstove 
1807 Martha Adams 105 Dromara 
1808 Robert Smith 95 Drumbo 
1808 Hercules M‘ Dowell 98 Ballywater 
1809 Robert Gibson 99 ~ eee 
1811 Thomas Torney 100 Inc ‘ 
1812 Owen Maghery 100 Downpatrick 
1812 — M‘Dowell 108 Donaghadee 
1615 James Magee 104 Saintfield 
1816 Patrick Fitzgerald 107 Donaghmore 
1816 James Riddel 102 Comber 
1816 Charles Haveran 113 Newry 

1818 John Manson 105 Bangor 

1818 Anv M‘Cullogh 100 Newry 

1819 Isabella White 107 Newry 

1821 James Walker 91 Dromore 
1822 Agnes Beck 104 Greyabbey 
1822 Jane Gibson 105 Monlough 
1824 William Gibson 104 Monlough 
1826 Samuel Cumming 112 Castlewellan 
1826 John Blackwood 94 Killileagh 
1827 William Johnston 100 Saintfield 
1828 Ann Anderson 94 Banbridge 
1828 William Rainey 107 Killileagh 
1828 William Irwin 98 Ballynahinch 
1828 Thomas Taylor 95 Killileagh 
1829 Jane Stitt 98 Ballynahinch 
1829 Elizabeth Jackson 92 Newtownards 
1829 Mary Ligget 107 _ Gilford 

1830 Rhoda Steen 105 Moyille 

1830 Margaret Henry 102 Warrenspoint 





1830 Juggy Lavery 107 Moira 
—_———~>~—— 


DEATH OF CARDINAL MAZARIN. 


Tue pecuniary wealth, the valuables and 
pictures of Mazarin, were immense. He 
was fond of hoarding,—a passion that 
seized him when he first found himself 
banished and destitute. His love of pic- 
tures was as strong as his love of power— 


stronger, since it survived. A fatal malady 
had seized on the Cardinal, whilst engaged 
in the conferences of the treaty, and worn 
by mental fatigue. He brought it home 
with him to the Louvre. He consulted 
Guenaud, the great physician, who told 
him that he had two months to live. Some 
days after receiving this dread mandate, 
Brienne perceived the Cardinal, in a night- 
cap and dressing gown, tottering along his 
gallery, pointing to his pictures, and ex- 
claiming, “ Must I quit all these?”- He 
saw Brienne, and seized him: “ Look,” 
exclaimed he, “look at that Correggio! 
this Venus of Titian! that incomparable 
Deluge of Caracci! Ah! my friend, I 
must quit all these. Farewell, dear pic- 
tures, that I loved so dearly, and that cost 
me so much!” His friend surprised him 
slumbering in his chair at another time, and 
murmuring, “ Guenaud has said it! Gue- 
naud has said it!” A few days before his 
death, he caused himself to be dressed, 
shaved, rouged, and painted, “so that he 
never looked so fresh and vermilion,” in his 
life. In this state he was carried in his 
chair to the promenade, where the envious 
courtiers cruelly rallied, and paid him 
ironical compliments on his ap 

Cards were the amusement of his death- 
bed, his hand being held by others; and 
they were only interrupted by the visit of 
the papal nuncio, who came to give the 
Cardinal that plenary indulgence to which 
the prelates of the sacred college are offi- 
cially entitled. Mazarin expired on the 9th 
of March, 1661.—Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 


——_o——_ 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue mean temperature of February was 
37,8, degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
The maximum, which was 54 degrees, took 
place on the 5th, when the direction of the 
wind was south-westerly; the minimum, 
which was 29 degrees, occurred on the 15th, 
with a north-easterly wind. The range of 
the thermometer was 25 degrees ; and the 
prevailing wind north-east. The direction 
of the wind has been north-easterly, nine 
days ; south-westerly, five; easterly, four ; 
westerly, four; northerly, three; north- 
westerly, two; southerly one; and south- 
easterly, one. 

The mean temperature of the air, during 
the days that the wind was observed from 
the south, since the commencement of the 
year, was 42} degrees; from the south- 
west, 40;,; from the west, 392; from the 
north-west, 383; from the east, 363; from 
the north, 35; from the north-east, 34), ; 
and from the south-east, 314. 
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Hoar frost, and icy efflorescences, were 
noticed on the following days: 8th, 10th, 
15th, 16th, and 20th; the frost continued 
on the herbage during the whole of the 
15th. The mornings of the 22d to the 
25th were foggy, and also the evenings of 
the three former days, when the fog was 
very dense. The evening of the 11th, the 
whole of the 12th, and the afternoon of the 
13th, was accompanied with wind. On the 
19th, a few hail-stones fell in the forenoon. 
Rain has fallen more or less on the 1st, 2d, 
4th, 5th, 6th, 9th, 12th, 17th, and 18th. 

During the former part of this month, the 
vegetable kingdom began to feel the effect 
of the solar influence: the buds began to 
swell; they also exhibited a tint of lively 

; and a few of the earlier species were 
unfolding their leaves ; but when the chilling 
frosts took place, and the dense damp fogs 
enveloped the tender shoots, they shrank 
from the inclement atmosphere to await the 
arrival ofa more genial season. Flora, how- 
ever, scattered a few of her gems over the 
earth. On the 8th, several crocuses and 

rimroses were observed in flower, and soon 
me abundant, together with the snow- 
drop. A few polyanthuses were seen on the 
11th, and two or three wall-flowers. A daisy, 
here and there, has also beer noticed. 





POETRY. 





THE SHELL-GATHERER. 


Far from my home, as once I stroll’d 
By ocean’s marge at eve’s calm hour, 
Where the retiring billows roll’d 
And foam'd and bellow’d with a voice of power. 


* was the scene, for numbers there, 
n search of peace, or health, or joy, 
Met on the shore the breezy air, 
While sparkling pleasure beam’d in every eye. 


Here glittering cars, and horsemen there, 
Indent the yellow sand-beds o’er ; 
And scatter’d wide, full many a pair 

Pace arm-in-arm along the level shore. 


But there was one that caught my glance, 
A lonely one, that seem’d to be 
Unmov'd by that gay fairy dance, 
Upon the margin of the dark green sea. 


A lovely girl she was, and one 
Of tender years, and she was fair 
As e’er was seen by circling sun, 
In all his spacious and his bright career. 


Upon a fragment lately wash’d, 
And wet by the retiring billow, 
She sat, while wild waves near her dash’d,— 
Her head hung down—her hand became its pillow. 


The rock on which she sat I gain’d— 
Her light blue frock, tuck’d up before, 
A rare but hard-earn’d prize contain’d 
Of shells fresh gather’d from the pebbly shore. 


What ails thee, little child? I said, 
Why sitt’st thou here, forlorn and wan? 
The infant slowly rais’d her head, 
And thus, with sorrow’s voice, her tale began— 


No one will buy these shells of me, 
Although for hours and hours I've striven 
To pick the finest which the sea 
Has on each sand-bed, rock, and shallow driven. 


To sell them I have tried in vain, 
And roam’d about the sandy shore ; 
Not one of all yon numerous train 
Will give me aught for this my shelly store. 


Pray, sir, she said, with angel-smile, 
The tear-drop glistening in her eye ; 
Hope trembling in her breast the while,— 
Do buy these shells !—she waited my reply. 


Where is thy home, my little maid, 
And wherefore seem’st thou so distrest ? 
Where do thy parents dwell? I said ;— 
She sigh’d, look’d down, and thus herself exprest. 


In yonder cot beside the hill, 
Its casement with green ivy deck'd, 
I and my mother live, but still 
No tender father have I—to protect. 


My mother, too, lies ill at home, 
The neighbours say that she will die— 
To pick these shells I've hither come ; 
She sent me, for no other work had I. 


No breakfast has my mother had, 
To give it me she did prefer ; 
She weeps whene’er I cry for bread,— 
She weeps, now there is none for me or her. 


Do buy these shells of me !—now do! 
She said, and ope’d her apron wide, 
Expos'’d her painted gems to view, 
Whilst hope and doubt were in her face descried. 


Ah! when an artless child implor’d 
In tones from simple nature learn’d, 
How could my heart remain unstirr'd— 
For her, poor suppliant, how my bosom yearn'd! 


Poor child! I thought, is there not one, 
In all yon proud and giddy throng, 
Whose heart by sorrow’s tale is won— 
Can hear thy plaint, and heedless pass along? 


And is that bliss reserv’d for me, 
To place the pittance in thy hand, 
And set thy little sorrows free— 
I tripled (‘twas a trifle) her demand. 


Her gratitude consisted not 

In empty words and art’s address, 
Which qume, but which are soon forgot— 
Her looks alone bespoke her thankfulness. 


A shining tint of rosy dye 
Did then her beauteous cheek adorn ; 
Tears trembled in her azure eye, 
Which sparkled like the dewy star of morn! 


The infant would have fain exprest, 
And pour’d in nature’s genuine glow 
The raptures struggling in her breast,— 
Go, child, I said, thou’rt truly welcome, go! 
She curtsied low, then off she flew, 
Like the young doe at morn’s fresh hour ; 
I watch’d her motions till she drew 
Nigh to her threshold ‘neath the ivy bower. 
In pensive thought I left the beach 
ere Charity could thus refrain, 
Nor to that child her bounty stretch, 
Though struggling to relieve a parent’s pain. 
Long shall her shells adorn my cot, 
And kind remembrancers shall be 
Of feelings ne’er to be forgot, 
Upon the margin of the dark green sea. 
Near Halifax, Tuos. Crossiey. 
a 


THE GHOST OF LONDON BRIDGE; OR, THE 
OLD BRIDGE’S LAMENTATION. 
’Twas on a chill November morn, 
I pass’d Old London Bridge forlorn ; 
The wind sighed with a mournful dirge, 
Nor could the sun, then hid, emerge, 
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Or pierce the gloom that spread around, 
So misty was the morning found. 

"Twas from its proud compeer I gazed, 

A modern structure, newly raised, 

With arch and buttress, huge and strong, 
Praised and admired by passing throng. 
As looking through the murky gloom, 

I guess’d “ Old Bridge” had met its doom ; 
Pickaxe and shovel seem’d arrayed, 

In pulling down its balustrade; 

I list’ning thought, each loosen’d stone 
Utter’d a sad and dismal moan ; 

Certes, a sound, not chanticleer, 

Came from the old and central pier, 

While on my dim uncertain sight, 
Methought there perched some restless spright ; 
Yet vague it was, dark, undefined, 

Its form has vanished from my mind. 

Yet, be it lubber-fiend or ghost, 

It stirred not, but maintained its post, 
And, in a voice sepulchral, shrill, 

Thus mutter’d forth its thought and will— 
** Why is my long dark sleep thus broke, 
By noisy din of hammer’s stroke ? 

Have not these ancient arches stood, 

Time out of mind, the angry flood? 

What busy crowds have paced my length, 
Safe in my firm and long-tried strength, 
Which, even now, resists the might 

Of mason’s working, day and night, 

To raze my firm foundation-stone ; 

The thought draws forth my deepest groan. 
What vestige is there of decay 

To cause this hubbub, fear, dismay? 

So far from signs of wasting strength, 

I hear combustion used at length ; 

At least I know it by the shake, 

And thund’ring noise, that make one quake. 


“ Am I to be a by 

Yon upstart younker flaunting high, 
Rearing its head in proud disdain, - 

As if it were a Saxon, Dane, 

Boasting deeds of former glory, 
Chronicled in ancient story? 

One would think, from banners waving, 
(Scarce could I resist from raving,) 
When the bellowing cannon’s tongue, 
Joined with the eager shouting throng, 
That then thy triumph was complete, 
Fixed at thy firm unshaken seat. 

But, ah! tis known, thou proud compeer, 
I own I speak it with a sneer, 

‘That thou a weakening crack hast shown, 
Which all thy boasting can’t disown. 
True, thou art of modern structure, 

And, not less true, thou hast a fracture ; 
Nor do I feel the least surprise, 

Nor open wide my ears, my eyes, 

In startling wonder at the cause ; 

Art old and young, hath equal laws. 
Moderns havé now the happy skill, 

Of raising, at a thought, or will, 

As with magician’s fairy wand, 

What once took years to raise by hand ; 
Bridges, and palaces, and tow’rs, 

Now rise by such strange quick’ning pow’rs, 
That we, who come of ancient race, 

Must travel with a slower pace. 


* But here is where the difference lies, 
The present build for modern eyes, 

Our ancestors had other aim, 

And, like Apelles, built for fame. 

I, who have strode for past 

Old Father Thames, am doom’d at last 
To fall a victim to the age ; 

I speak, as would a seer or sage, 

For ever since that hackney'd theme, 
That haunts my day, and nightly dream, 
That cuckoo note, ‘the march of mind,’ 
Whose airy flight outstrips the wind, 
For here the canker first took root, 
From this I date my fall’n repute. 
Moderns despise the works of yore, 
They deem them objects to deplore, 
And look upon a building old, 
However strong, majestic, bold, 


Tn all {ts parts, as obsolete ; 

A change would make it quite complete. 
Sweep this, or that, then all is clear. 
Builders they have, who soon will rear 
A stately structure, to the view, 

More sightly than their fathers knew; 
Though they boast not its duration, 
Yet ’twill gratify the nation. 

Wren, if alive, might sneer about them, 
And Inigo might gibe, and scout them, 
Yet wiser than these masters were, 

The modern taste they much prefer, 
And if you doubt, or say a word, 

‘ The schoolmaster’s abroad,’ is heard. 
This is the cant-word of the day, 

Which none, they fancy, can gainsay. 


“ Age of refinement, age of boast, 
Hear the last words of my poor ghost ; 
I speak it, mid a cloud of dust, 

That now surrounds my ghostly bust ; 
You must a little wiser grow, 
Although your movements should be slow ; 
Art to endure, in every age, 

Must time and labour long engage ; 

I point to works of Greece and Rome, 
Go, imitate such works at home; 
Reverse not, then, ‘ Augustus’ pride, 
His boast, and few could boast beside, 
Who found a city built of mud, 

Yet, ere he left, there stately stood 
One built of marble, whose display 
Was for all ages, not a day. 

More could I speak, but that I feel 
My head grow dizzy, and I reel ; 

This cloud of dust, with noisy din, 
Pains me, yet draws a ghastly grin, 
To think that yonder bridge of stone, 
Like me, shall heave a parting groan, 
Ere half my span of years has fled, 
Or half the storms around me shed. 
Tis thus I close my parting sigh, 
Mock not my words of prophecy.” 


Here ceased the voice, nor could I see 
Aught that had raised my phantasy ; 
The spectre form fied from my view, 
If form it were, or vision true; 
The tide regurgled as before, 
With rushing sound and sullen roar, 
Whose flood hath mingled with past time, 
And swept its course with mournful chime, 
Like that which through yon arch of stone 
Smote on my ear with dismal moan, 
Whose careless tide, soon, soon shall swell 
O’er thy lost site—‘ Old Bridge’—farewell ! * 


Shadwell, Jan. 9, 1832. I. 8. H. 
——— 
THE CRUCIFIXION. 
* Elohi, Elohi, lama sabacthani.” 


Wnuart rending shout was that, which echoed long 
and loud, 

With yells of hatred mingled, from yonder hurrying 
crowd? 

Who bend their course, in haste, from the Jewish 
judgment-hall, 

With a fated culprit in their midst, the mockery of all? 

The din of business ceases, and the numbers, who 


can tell, 
Of those who join the cavalcade, and the bitter 
curses swell. 

* “Tt is well known that Peter of Colchurch, the 
founder of Old London Bridge, did not live to ‘wit- 
ness the completion of the structure, but died in 
1205, and was buried in a crypt within the centre 
pier of the bridge, over which a chapel was erected, 
dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket. 

“Mr. Brayley, in his ‘ Londiniana,’ written about 
five years since, observes, that, ‘‘ if due care be taken 
when the old bridge is pulled down, the bones and 
ashes of its venerable architect may still be found ;” 
and true enough, the bones of old Peter were found, 
on removing the pier, about a fortnight since.”— 
Mirror, copied in the Times, Jan. 14, 1832. 
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Even poe aad aid the lawless cry, and on the suf- 
The in ‘of hate oo and tongue of scorn, pour forth a 
flood of shame. 


Yet, why that wild expressive glance from many a 


flashing eye, 
And why such a on the cheek, such tauntings 
in the 


So meek and iowly seems the man on whom they 
vent their spite,) 

His look so mild, my spirit melts in pity at the sight! 

Alas! their cruel hands and hearts have wreathed 
his brow around 

With a thorn aay ee and drops of blood fast fall 
upon the ground. 

And as wears a tattered robe—they have stripped 
him of his own— 

A purple robe of infamy about his body thrown! 


They reach at length the place of death, and to the 
cursed tree 

His hands and feet are nailed, the uplifted cross I see. 

The shouts, again renewed, in tenfold horror rise ; 

Why should they thus revile and scorn, when a 
guiltless victim dies? 

But — the sky is overcast, and the glory-beaming 


Withdraws his wonted shining, ere his daily course 
is run. 

Strange tremblings seize the earth, and the temple's 
veil is rent, 

While thunders roll, and lightnings flash, across the 
firmament ! 

It is a spirit-stirring sight! three blood-stained 


crosses stand, 
(Two malefactors die with him, one placed on either 
and. 


The mr thunder-clouds are edged with red 
volcanic light, 
And serve as funeral flambeaus midst supernatural 


night. 
Creation pays her homage to the Lord of earth and 


aven, 

And, though the hard heart melteth not, the solid 
rocks are riven! 

Oh, miracle of mercy! what must the anguish be, 

That wrung the » “Oh why, my God, hast thou 
forsaken me? 


The par shriek of terror, and the quivering lip 
The ding grasp of wife and child, whose looks 


bespeak their fear. 
The eager question, “ Why is this?”—the chill of 
pair, 

The conscience loud accusing—O! what a scene 
was there! 

Three weary hours the darkness reigned, and many 
of the dead 

Burst from their shrowded cerements, and through 
the city sped. 

And one, who at a distance gazed as he pressed the 
heaving 

Smote on his breast, looked up, and cried, “ This 
was the Son of God !” 

*Tis done! the deed is ove? now—the quenchless 
spirit fled, 


The lately gushing torrent stemmed, and bowed the 
thorn-crowned h 
The sable darkness disappears, and to the view dis- 


plays 

The wondering crowd, who whisper as they hurry 
on their ways. 

Some say, “He was a just man,” and others still 


rev! 

Daring to curse the Nazarene, but trembling all the 
while! 

And thousands to the temple rush at the hour of 
evening prayer. 

But the door is closed against them all, and not a 
priest is there. 


No, not a priest is there! for more precious blood is 


spilt, 
Than the blood of “‘ bulls or heifers slain,” to cleanse 
a sinner’s guilt. 
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The i Pe Pye long foretold the great 

Nor wall nor heaven shall ever see a day like this 
again. 

Write am thy temple, ‘Ichabod !” for soon the cry 
or wo 


Shall rise more loud than on this day, and the 
spoiler overthrow. 


Thy “ gorgeous palaces” shall fall, encircled in 


ame, 

And the ploughshare of God’s wrath shall plough 
thy streets, Jerusalem ! 

Yet, what a paragon of love! that God should send 
His Son 

To expiate upon the cross the crimes which men 
have done! 

Too huge a task for angel mind, stupendous, 
weighty, vast, 

The ony, sacrifice for sin, the mightiest and the 

t! 


The om glow of crystal light that lingers on the 

That leads’ the toiling pilgrim up to glory’s bright 
abode, 

And wafts the soul in ecstacy, when she spurns the 


mortal clay, 
To the sunshine of paradise, and everlasting day ! 
March 5, 1832. BenJsamin GovGu. 





Review.— The Village Blacksmith; or, 
Piety and Use yo exemplified, in a 
Memoir of the Life of Samuel Hick. 
By James Everett, pp. 278. 12mo. 
Published by Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co., London. 

“ Man is an animal fond of novelty,” was 

the language of a heathen sage ; ok if man 

is now, what he was when the sentiment 
first found utterance, we have no doubt, on 
issuing our card of invitation, of being able 
to regale the mental palate of our readers 
with “some new thing.” Perhaps few 
men, besides Mr. Everett himself, could 
have constructed, had they been so dis- 
posed, such a goodly fabric, or, to pursue 
our metaphor, have produced such a dish, 
out of such materials; for in the crudity of 
those very materials is to be seen the skill 
of the artificer,-—who makes light shine out 
of darkness, speaks confusion into order, 
and throws a charm around what else had 
been repulsive to both sight and taste. Yet 
amid innumerable disadvantages, there was 
one advantage in the subject alone, which 
the writer appears to have had prophecy of 
soul sufficient to foresee, would arrest the 
attention of the reader, like the fiery bril- 
liancy of a comet, exclusive of its erratic 
course. With the exception of the Vulcan 
of the heathen, and the knot-tier of Gretna 

Green, we know of no “artificer in brass 

and iron,” not even Tubal-cain himself, the 

the secrets of whose history would be more 
interesting than those of “ The Village 

Blacksmith ;” and in the life of no one of 

them will be found such an “ instructor.” 
Mr. Everett appears to have felt the dif- 

ficulty of his subject, in its connexion with 
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teligion ; and, like a general who has care- 
fully viewed his position, and perceives 
every point of attack, proceeds to fortify 
himself and his cause where he is most 
vulnerable. Thus, in delineating the cha- 
racter, and attempting to analyze the mind 
of his hero, he observes, in reference to 
preceding remarks, 


“This might appear to some, and may not im- 
robably be subjected to the charge, as partaking a 
ittle too much of the pencil and colouring of the 
artist; as permitting, in the real character of ro- 
mance, the imagination to be let loose upon a 
subject which ought to command the graver ex- 
ercise of reason. The fact is—for not anything 
shall be permitted to operate to the suppression of 
truth, and the Christianity of the case has nothing 
to fear in the way of consequence—the fact is, that 
such a man and such a life might—and it is penned 
with reverence—might, without the aid of ima- 
gination, without any art or exaggeration, form the 
ground-work of a lighter exhibition, say—a farce, 
to the awfully solemn and splendid representation 
of the Christian religion. But then, religion had 
nothing to do in the construction of the man's 
mind—a mind more nearly allied to the comic than 
the tragic in its operations, and whose effects, 
though perfectly undesigned on the part of the actor, 
laid a more powerful hold upon the lighter than the 
graver feelings. Christianity took the man as it 
found him, and performed upon him its grand 
work, which is not to change the construction of the 
mind so much as its nature; to affect, in other 
words, its il/umination and renovation: nor is it 

requisite, to compare temporal things with spiritual, 
in cleansing a building, to change the position of 
either a door or a window.” ‘ 


He further remarks. 


“ This is not a subject slightly to be dismissed. 
Samuel Hick was untaught in the school of this 
world; art would have been lost upon him; he 
was one upon whom education and polished so- 
ciety could never have had their full effect; he 
seemed formed by nature, as well as designed by 
Providence, for the forge; and not anything short 
of the grace of God appears to have been capable 
of constructing more than a blacksmith out of the 
materials of which he was formed. It was never 
intended that the hand of a Phidias should work 
upon him. Such was the peculiar vein, though 
excellent in itself, that it would never have paid 
for the labour-’’—pp. 63, 64, 108. 

“ Samuel Hick, the subject of the present memoir, 
was in the moral world, what some of the precious 
stones are in the mineral Kingdom, a portion of 
which lie scattered along the eastern coast of the 
island, and particularly of Yorkshire, his own 
county;—a man that might have escaped the 
notice of a multitude of watering-place visitors, 
like the pebbles immediately under their eye ;— 
one who, to pursue the simile, was likely to be 
picked up by the curious, in actual pursuit of such 
specimens, and thus,—though slighted and trodden 
under foot, like the encrusted gem, by persons 
of opposite taste, to be preserved from being for 
ever buried in the dust, as a thing of nought in the 
sand, after the opportunities of knowing his real 
value—when above the surface, had been permitted 
to pass unobserved and unimproved ;—one of those 
characters, in short, that could only be discovered 
when sought after, or forced upon the senses by his 
own personal appearance, in the peculiarities by 
which he was distinguished—who was ever secure 
of his price when found—but. who would, never- 
theless, be placed by a virtuoso, rather among the 
more curious and singularly formed, than among 
the richer and rarer specimens in his collection.”— 
pp. 1, 2. 


Whatever credit Mr. Everett might wish 
to take to himself for acuteness of discovery 
2D. SERIES, NO. 16,— VOL. II. 
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in this passage, and we are willing to 
concede to him no small share, we cannot 
but consider it as highly descriptive of 
the character so admirably introduced, 
supported, and delineated throughout the 
volume. 

It may be briefly observed, that Samuel 
Hick was born at Micklefield, in Yorkshire, 
of poor parents—was apprenticed to a 
blacksmith—united himself to the followers 
of the Rev. John Wesley—became a-useful 
local preacher—and died in the full triumph 
of the faith of Christ. A few specimen 
extracts will exemplify, not only the cha. 
racter of the subject of the memoir, but of 
the memorialist as a writer. Previous to 
his union with the Methodists, when in the 
eighteenth year of his age, he heard a 
Mr. Burdsall preach out of doors at York, 
on which occasion he was rather helpful 
to the good man. 

* Samuel's attention was soon gained, and his 
affection won, which, to Mr. B., was of no small 
importance; for as he was proceeding with the 
service, a clergyman advanced towards him, de- 
claring, that he ‘ should not preach there,—not if 
the Lord Mayor himself,’ threatening to ‘ pull him 
down from the block.’ Just as he was preparing 
to carry his designs into execution, Samuel, whose 
love to the preacher was such, that he felt, as he 
observed, as if he ‘ could lose the last drop of blood’ 
in his defence, stepped up to the clergyman, 
clenched his hands, and, holding them in a menacing 
form to his face, accosted him in the abrupt and 
measured terms of the ring, upon which he had but 
a few minutes before been gazing,—‘ Sir, if you 
disturb that man of God, I will drop you as sure as 
ever you were born.’ There was too much emphasis 
in the expression, and too much fire in the eye, 
to admit a doubt that he was in earnest. The 
reverend gentleman felt the force of it—his coun- 
tenance changed —the storm which was up in 
Samuel had allayed the tempest in him, and he 
looked with no small concern for an opening in the 
crowd, by which he might make his escape. 
Samuel, though unchanged by Divine grace, had 
too much nobleness of soul in him to trample upon 
an opponent who was thus in a state of humiliation 
before him, and therefore generously took him 
under his protection, made a passage for him 
through the audience, and conducted him to the 
outskirts without molestation, when he quickly 
disappeared. The manner in which this was done, 
the despatch employed, and the sudden calm after 
the commotion, must have produced a kind of 
dramatic effect on the minds of religious persons, 
who, nevertheless, in the midst of their surprise, 
gratitude, and even harmless mirth at the pre- 
cipitate flight of their disturber, who was con- 
verted in an instant, by a mere stripling, from the 
lion to the timid hare, would be no more disposed 
to justify the clenched fist—the earth helping the 
woman in this way—than they could be brought to 
approve of the zeal of Peter, when, by a single 
stroke, he cut off the right ear of the high priest’s 
servant. Samuel instantly resumed the attitude 
of an attentive hearer, without any apparent 
emotions from what had transpired. In the launch- 
ing forth his hand, he gave as little warning as the 
bolt of heaven; the flash of his eye was like the 
lightning’s glare—a sudden burst of passion, 
withering for the moment—seen—and gone.”— 
pp. 11, 12. 


Speaking of his religious character, in its 
beginnings, Mr. Everett observes, 

“This case was one which would lead to the 
conclusion, that his religion commenced ect 

2a 160,—voL. XIV. 
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rather than Jight, that he continued for some time, 
even after this period, more the subject of impression 
than of instruction; felt, in short, what he was 
unable to express to others, and for which he could 
not account to himself. He had been touched by 
ths wand of Moses at Horeb, which had unlocked 
some of the secret springs of his heart, and put 
them in motion, rather than been in the tabernacle 
with Aaron the priest, illuminated and perfected by 
the Urim and Thummim. His heart was much 
more assailable than his head; and, as will after- 
wards appear, was much more at work through life, 
and had a more commanding influence over his 
conduct.”—pp. 12, 13. 


There is a touching and graphic account 
of the change which took place in his views 
and feelings, when the grace of God took 
full possession of his soul—the length of 
which forbids quotation ; and to give only 
a part would be to destroy its effect. 

Some rather humorous scenes turn u 
occasionally. Mr. E. remarks, that Hick 


“Was faced generally known by the sportsmen 
of the neighbourhood; and few of them, though 
partly dependent upon them for employment, re- 
mained unreproved by him. Earl C—th—t was 
one, among others, who had felt the force of some 
of his sayings, and who enjoyed their effects upon 
others. The earl had an opportunity of this kind 
furnished, when several gentlemen were waiting 
one morning for the hounds. ‘ They met anent 
(opposite) my shop,’ says Samuel, ‘and stopped till 
the hounds came.’ Among the party were the Hon. 
Cc. C——, Vicar of K——, the earl’s brother; the 
Rev. W——, Rector of G -; the late Rev. C—, 
Vicar of A——, and Dr. E—, who followed the 
medical profession at K——. ‘It came to my 
mind,’ continues Samuel, ‘ that the three clergymen 
had no business there.’ His movements generally 
corresponding with the rapidity of his thoughts, he 
instantly ‘ threw down the hammer and the tongs,’ 
darted out of the shop-door, like an animal from 
a thicket of underwood, and appeared in the midst 
of them with his shirt sleeves turned up, his apron 
on, his face and hands partaking of the hue of his 
employment—as fine game, in the estimation of 
some of them, to occupy the lingering moments, till 
other game should be started, as any that could 
present itself in human shape. ‘ Most of them,’ 
says he, ‘knew me. I said to them, Gentlemen, 
this is one of the finest hunts in the district. 
You are favoured with two particular privileges ; 
and they are privileges which other districts have 
not.’ This excited curiosity, which was as quickly 
gratified; for the inquiry relative to ‘ privileges’ 
Was no sooner proposed, than the answer was 
given—‘If any of you should happen to slip the 
saddle, and get a fall, you have a doctor to bleed 
you; and three parsons to pray for you: and what 
are these but privileges? Turee Parsons! O 

, there they are.’ The odd association produced 
in the minds of some of the gentlemen, between 
hunting and devotion, the hunt ’s shout, and the 
clergyman'’s prayer—the inconsistency of which, not 
a few had light sufficient to perceive ; and of which, 
by the way, we are furnished with a somewhat 
similar ridiculous appearance in some of our cathe- 
drals and churches, where some of the ancient 
knights—not very remarkable for prayer during 
life—are represented as praying in marble, booted 
and spurred, clad in armour, with uplifted hands, 
about to rise to the victor’s heaven, of which— 
abstractedly considered—the Bible knows as much 
as that of the hunters: this odd association ope- 
rated powerfully on the risible faculties, and turned 
the laugh upon the clergymen, who, in the language 
of Samuel, ‘ lowered their heads, and never spoke a 
word in their own defence.’”—pp. 81, 82. 


f His naturally humane heart was greatly 
improved by his Christianity ; and instances 
of benevolence occur, which would do 
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credit to the wealthy squire of a country 
village. 

“ He was an utter stranger to the feeling of giving 
‘grudgingly.’ His was, in poetic language, a ‘ burn- 
ing charity;’ like concealed fire, constantly en- 
larging, till it actually tears away the surface of the 
earth, to let loose the imprisoned flame. It only 
wanted an object upon which to expend itself; and, 
as he rarely gave with discretion, the first applicant 
generally fared the most bountifully. He was re- 
turning from the pit one day with a load of coals : 
a little girl seeing him pass the door, ran towards 
him, and asked him for a piece of coal, stating that 
her mother was confined, and the ,family without 
fire. He stopped the horse, went into the house, 
made inquiry into their circumstances, found the 
tale of the child correct, brought the cart to the 
door, and poured down the whole of the load, free of 
cost. Having no money upon him to pay for an 
additional load, and being apprehensive of a lecture 
at home for the abundance of his charity, he re- 
turned to the coal-pit, where he knew he had credit 
for twenty times the quantity, re-filled his cart, and 
returned home with his soul humming its way up 
to heaven, like the lark breasting the morning 
breeze, and gladdening the inhabitants below with 
its first song. 

“To him it was of no importance what was the 
nature of the want; if it were a want, it was sure to 
be met by him with the first object calculated to 
supply it, to which he had any legal claim; and 
met too with the freedom and sudden gush of a 
fountain breaking from the side of a hill, giving 
forth its streams till its sources are exhausted by its 
impetuosity. Of this, his conduct to some soldiers 
on a march, during the late war, affords, perhaps, 
as fine a specimen as can be selected. It was what 
is termed a ‘ forcéd march,’ and in the height of 
summer. The regiment being on its way to the 
south, a party halted at Micklefield early in the 
morning; the village inn could but accommodate 
a small portion of them, and the remainder took 
their seats on the heaps of stones by the side of the 
road. Samuel, as usual, was up early; and, sallying 
out of the house, he had presented to his view 
these veterans in arms. A thrill of loyalty was felt 
in his bosom, as every thing connected with his 
king, to whom he was passionately attached, was 
calculated to produce. He instantly returned to 
the house, placed before the men the whole con- 
tents of the buttery, pantry, and cellar—bread, 
cheese, milk, butter, meat, and beer went, and he 
himself in the midst of the men, as happy as a king 
living in the hearts of his subjects. Though in the 
very hey-day of enjoyment, he looked with tender- 
ness upon the men, who were about to take the 
field, and dismissed them with his blessing. But 
he had part of the reckoning still to pay with his 
partner. Martha came down stairs, and, after en- 
gaging in other domestic concerns, proceeded to the 
buttery, to skim the milk for breakfast. All had 
disappeared. Inquiry was made: and when she 
found how the things had been disposed of, she 
chided him, saying, ‘ You might have taken the 
cream off before you gave it to them.’ Samuel 
replied, ‘ Bless thee, barn, (child) it would do them 
more good with the cream on.’”—pp. 105, 107. 


Though Hick received occasional lectures 
from his good wife on account of his charities, 
yet, Mr. Everett observes, “it was not 
owing to a want of generous feeling in her, 
but to a greater share of prudence ; and it 
was a fortunate circumstance for him that he 
had such a curd at hand, otherwise he would 
have been often seriously involved in his 
circumstances ; and, through charity alone, 
might either have enlarged the lists of bank- 
rupts in the gazette, or been led to the work- 
house, to subsist-on the charity of others.” 
Extracts of interest might be multiplied 
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from this volume. which affords one of the 
finest specimens of cuzeRFUL Piety, of 
either ancient or modern times; but we 
wish our readers to have a perusal of the 
whole. 

His death was triumphant and happy. 
As the solemn moment drew near, a 
heavenly smile played upon his counte- 
nance, and the joy he experienced gave a 
vivacity to his eye, which scarcely com- 
ported with the general debility of his 
system. His last words were, “I am 
going.” He died on Monday night, No- 
vember 9th, 1829, in the seventy-first year 
of his age. 

We are not surprised to find this volume 
entering upon its third edition, during the 
first year of its publication ; and cordially 
wish it the increasing success it deserves. 

—>——. 
Review. — Saturday Evening. By the 

Author of Natural History of Enthu- 

siasm. 8v0. pp. 490. Holdsworth and 

Ball. London. 1832. 

Tue contents of this volume may be con- 
sidered as an assemblage of essays, dis- 
courses, or dissertations, on a variety of 
sacred topics, that are held forth in the book 
of revelation. ;They are twenty-nine in 
number—each of which bears a distinct 
title, indicating the subject discussed ; and 
with each is associated a short scriptural 
passage, corresponding in character, but 
which rather serves as a motto to the essay, 
than a text for illustration. Of these arti- 
cles, the following titles will assist the reader 
in forming some idea :—“ the Expectation 
of Christians — the Courage peculiar to 
Times and Places—Laxity and Decision— 
the Means of Mercy—the Church and the 
World—the State of Sacred Science—the 
Limits of Revelation—the Vastness of the 
Material Universe,” &c. &c. 

To the investigation of these important 
subjects, the author has brought a powerful 
mind, strongly imbued with principles that 
are at once scriptural and rational ; and, 
from an attentive perusal of what he has 
written, much useful information may be 
derived. On some occasions, his range of 
thought seems rather too comprehensive for 
common minds; but his discussions are 
never complicated in themselves, or so 
blended with foreign matter as to become 
perplexed. 

On “ the Means of Mercy,” the author 
introduces his subject with the following 
paragraph :— 

** To what extent the sacrifice once offered for the sins 
of mankind has actually taken effect, we neither 
know, nor have the means in any degree of knowing. 


The world of spirits is veiled. The inspired writers 
are silent; and theological rigidity, together with bold 


” 


conjecture, should be checked on such a theme. 
Meanwhile it is certain, as certain as the gospel, that 
the mercy of God bas had no other channel ; and, 
that to each of us, severally, there is a hope in Christ, 
and no other hope.” —p. 57. 


In the eleventh essay, on “ the Vastness 
of the Material Universe,” the author com- 
bats, with considerable success, the ob- 
jection founded upon the comparative in- 
significance of the globe we inhabit. After 
devoting a page to the full statement of this 
objection, he proceeds with a reply—the 
strength and rationality of which can hardly 
fail to carry conviction to every attentive 
mind. The following extracts will show 
the manner and conclusiveness of his argu- 
mentation, 


“* On which side soever we turn, we may find a 
direct confutation of this false modesty. It is quite 
evident that the whole (great as it may be) must be 
annihilated or made unimportant, when we annihilate, 
or reduce to insignificance, one by one, its several con- 
Stitnent parts. Aud the reason which would lead us thus 
to scorn one part, ought to have the same effect in rela- 
tion to another, and another, until the whole is dis- 
posed of. The material universe consists throughout 
of portions, apparently similar to thaton which our- 
selves are placed ; vor is this our world, however di- 
miputive in comparison with the universe, immensely 
diminutive in comparison with other worlds. The 
Greatness of the universe is nothing else than the 
greatness of accumulation. ‘The visible system is 
iudeed immeasurably wide and deep; and it is stocked 
with ionumerable worlds. But (so far as scicnce 
gives its evidence) the stupendous structure is reared 
throughout of the same material, and consists of parts 
which bear a relation of symmetry one to the other. 

* If, in imagination, we stretch the wing to distant 
quarters of the realms of nature, what shall we find 7 
nothing more than solid spheres of measurable dia- 
meter, and fraught, like our own, with organization 
and intelligence. Let us indulge as freely as we 
choose,.still we must keep within certain bounds, 
Suns are but suns; planets ouly planets. ‘This vast- 
ness of the universe, therefore, which, when thenght 
of collectively, overpowers the mind, reduces itself, 
when rationally analyzed, to what we have already 
stated; namely, the greatness of eccumulation. ‘Ihe 
intinitude of grains on the sea shore, makes not each 
grain either more or less important than it would be 
if the number of the whole were much fewer than it is. 

“ And, certainly, if our earth may retain its indi- 
vidual importance, notwithstanding the countless 
infinity of worlds among which it moves, it may da 
so notwithstanding its diminuteness. ‘True, its dise is 
scarcely perceptible from planets which, by the 
breadth of their own, dazzle our sight. But no such 
rule of valuation can ever be assented to; for it is 
favoured by no analogy. If the earth is to be deemed 
insignificant merely because it is vastly less than 
Jupiter or Satarn, we ought to judge that Greece, Italy, 
and England merit no attention in comparison with 
Africa and Asia; and yet, in fact, it is these petty 
regions, not the continents adjoining them, that have 
ban + rane successively the intelligence of the 
world, 

** But, in looking more narrowly to this prejudice 
and in tracing it to its elements, it resolves itself 
altogether into a natural infirmity of our limited facul- 
ties, What then is this conception of vastness, and 
what is the emotion of sublimity that attends it? It 
is nothing more than the struggle or agony of the 
mind uncer the consciousness of its ignorance, and of 
its inability to grasp the object of its contemplation. 
Now, the notion of insignificance, or diminutiveness, 
though it may seem independent of any other, is in 
fact a correlative of the notion of magnitude. And a 
mind that had uo idea of greatness or sublimity would 
never form one of meanness, 

“ But can we for a moment suppose that the supreme 
intelligence looks abroad upon his works in this man- 
ner, as Vast in the whole, and petty in the parts? Does 
he know them as we do—a portion perfectly, and 
the rest vaguely ? Any such supposition as this were 
most egregious. On the contrary, we may boldly 
affirm, that as the Divine knowledge is absolute, and 
extends itself equably and invariably over the 
entire surface, and, through all the masses of 
the universe, so it utterly excludes the notion of any 
part being insignificant and unimportant, in conse- 
quence of its disproportion to the immensity of the 
whole.”—pp. 177 to 198, 4 ' 
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In a strain similar to the above, the author 
proceeds through the whole of this essay ; 
and, as the final result, clearly demonstrates, 
that if our world may be deemed too insig- 
nificant for the attention and care of God, 
there is no orb in all the universe of matter 
that can be exempted from the same general 
charge. It will, therefore, follow, that if 
each sun and planet, individually taken, is 
too insignificant to be an object of provi- 
dential regard, the whole, which is formed 
of these parts, must be equally unworthy the 
Divine jurisdiction. 

‘The same reasonings will apply to man, 
with as much propriety as to the orb which 
he inhabits. How vast soever the multitude 
of intelligent beings that are scattered through- 
out the universe, and how exalted soever 
their mental and moral endowments may 
be, all are the objects of the Divine pater- 
nal care. In the universe of matter, not 
one atom can be lost ; and, in that of mind, 
not one spirit can be disregarded. In both 
cases, the whole is precisely the same with 
all its parts; and, if these are deemed too 
insignificant for notice, a regard for the 
whole, which is but an aggregate of them, 
is but a mere chimera. 

From other essays, in this volume, it 
would be easy to make selections equally 
forcible, and equally interesting ; but our 
scanty limits warn us to desist. No extract, 
however, can do justice to the author, and 
to this production of his pen. The reader 
who wishes to know the real value of this 
work, must peruse the whole; and we feel 
decidedly persuaded that he will find in it 
an ample remuneration for his time and 
expense. 

Vhy the writer should have called his 
book “ Saturday Evening,” we cannot con- 
jecture. Monday Morning would have 
been equally appropriate ; for, in fact, we 
perceive no meaning in either. We care, 
indeed, little or nothing about the name, 
and of the author we know nothing, but 
by mere report; we are assured, however, 
that he has produced an excellent volume, 
in which the investigations of philosophy 
shine with steady lustre, in accordance with 
the dictates of revelation; and, in which, 
acute reasoning and forcible argumentation 
are combined, to subserve the best interests 
of mankind. 

a 
Review.— History of the Jews in all Ages. 

By the Author of History in all Ages. 

12mo. pp. 590. Hamilton. London. 

1832, 

Tiow degraded soever, and apparently 
contemptible, the Jews may appear at 
present, in the eyes of those among whom 
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they are scattered, it cannot be denied, that 
throughout the aggregate of their history, they 
have been more remarkable for vicissitude, 
incident, obstinacy, and suffering, than any 
other nation upon earth, There is scarcely any 
intermediate condition between the highest 
pinnacle of elevation, and the most abject 
state of degradation, which they have not 
experienced, Yet amidst all the changes 
through which they have passed, their na- 
tional character has been uniformly preserv- 
ed. To the customs of their distant ancestors 
they rigorously adhere. On their manners 
and modes of life, the nations among whom 
they reside appear to have had no influence ; 
and, though inhabiting climates, zones, and 
countries that have no affinity with each 
other, they remain as much a distinct 
people, at this time, as they did in the days 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

To the Jews, under their various cir- 
cumstances, a considerable portion of the 
Bible refers, Its history records the past 
and passing occurrences in their career ; 
and its prophecies delineate their future des- 
tiny. In every respect, events correspond 
with these predictions ; and they stand as 
solemn memorials, to prove the authenticity 
of the sacred writings. On these prophecies, 
many able dissertations have been written, 
but a living Jew furnishes the best com- 
mentary that was ever presented to the 
world. 

Into all the general outlines of history, 
respecting these descendants of Abraham, 
this volume fully enters; and, in some of 
its branches, the details are given with dis- 
criminating minuteness. Commencing with 
their great progenitor, the author traces them 
through the pages of sacred and profane 
history, follows them in their captivities, 
wanderings, and dispersions, so far as their 
movements are known, and gives a sum- 
mary of their present condition. 

It is impossible for us to peruse any 
chapter in this volume, without being 
roused to attention by the numerous inci- 
dents which it contains. In every part, we 
find facts bordering on the marvellous ; and, 
in the extraordinary events which meet us 
in every stage, we can hardly avoid ac- 
knowledging the power of God over-ruling 
secondary causes, and leading to results 
which mere rational calculation would 
scarcely have anticipated. 

Connected as the Jews have been, during 
the long period of their descent, with almost 
every other nation, we are introduced to an 
epitome of what may be termed foreign 
history, and directed briefly to contemplate 
the laws and customs of those among whom 
they were called to sojourn. Hence, the 
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manners and dispositions of various nations 
rise, and pass before us ; and, surveying the 
same people, in different ages, we have an 
opportunity of observing the changes which 
time, intercourse, philosophy, and religion, 
have wrought. 

A chronology, towards the close, marks 
the specitic period of each great event ; and 
a copious index refers to the pages in which 
the incidents and occurrences are presented 
to the reader’s view. These denote that this 
must have been a work of great research ; 
but the author may congratulate himself 
that he has not laboured in vain. 

To the reader who wishes for an ac- 
quaintance with Jewish history, this is just 
such a book as his wants require. It ap- 
pears to contain evéry thing needful, to give 
ample information respecting this very ex- 
traordinary people, without being stretched 
to an immoderate length. The incidents, 
indeed, are too numerous in themselves to 
allow temptation for wandering into regions 
of irrelevant matter, any room to operate. 
The author, by adhering closely to his sub- 
ject, has produced a book highly creditable 
to his industry and talents, and one that 
promises fair to prove both entertaining and 
useful to his readers. 


——EE 


Review.— Divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, with a Life of each Author; a 
Summary of each Discourse, with Notes. 
By the Rev. T. 8. Hughes, B. D. Vol. 
XIX. Hall's Contemplations, Vol. 11. 
8ve. p. 526. Valpy. London. 1831. 

Tue Contemplations of Bishop Hall have 
long ranked among the standard works of 
our English divines; and such is their in- 
trinsic excellence, that they are in no danger 
of losing their exalted station. They are 
chiefly founded on individuals, characters, 
and incidents, recorded in the sacred vo- 
lume. These are assumed as data; and 
the circumstances which the facts include, 
the Contemplations steadily pursue. 

A remarkable degree of reverence is dif- 
fused throughout the author's sentences ; 
and, in all his elucidations, his mind always 
appears under the influence of an awful 
solemnity. Every hint which the occasion 
= he converts into a topic of serious 
reflection ; and extracts from the incident, 
or narrative, some useful lesson that is ap- 
plicable to practical life. This, indeed, 
appears to have been the great object which 
the pious prelate invariably kept in view, 
It is not merely for its own sake that he 
analyzes the historical event, but for the 
sake of those inferences obviously deducible 
from it, in reference to ourselves, that an 
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amplification is given. In most of these 
inferences there is a vigour of thought, and 
a terseness of expression, that give them the 
character of aphorisms ; and from these Con- 
templations a valuable compilation might 
be extracted. 

In the nineteen volumes of this work al- 
ready published, we have some of the best 
cumpositions of the periods over which they 
range. In his selection of authors, Mr. 
Valpy has displayed much discretion, as 
well as taste. To every friend of the esta- 
blished church, this reprint of the most 
sterling compositions which have sprung up 
under her auspices, must be a gratifying 
sight ; and to any Christian library, it will 
be an honour to have these volumes exhi- 
bited on its shelves. 

a 


Review.— The Sunday Library, &c. being 
a Selection of Sermons from eminent 
Divines of the Church of England, chiefly 
within the last half Century. By the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. Vols. V. VI. 
12mo. pp. 370—378. Longman. Lon-, 
don. 1831. 

Most, if not all of the preceding volumes 
of this series, we have had occasion to 
notice as they issued from the press, and 
if some apparent delay may seem attached 
to those now before us, it has not arisen 
from any suspicion of their inferior merit, 
but from the superabundance of works which 
press for notice in our pages. 

For the character of these sermons, the 
names of their authors will furnish sufficient 
vouchers. Among these, in Vol. V. we 
find Newton, Blair, Chalmers, Allison, 
Hall, Irvine, Dean Chandler, and others ; 
and the discourses in Vol. VI. are asso- 
ciated with the names of Secker, Hunting- 
ford, Blomfield, Maltby, Pott, Mant, 
Heber, and Porteus, all dignitaties of the 
established church ; to which may be added 
several others, less exalted indeed in station, 
but not less deserving of having their works 
transmitted to posterity. 

Several of the discourses in the fifth 
volume are on occasional subjects, which 
none but master-spirits can fairly examine, 
and fully elucidate. Here, however, they 
have fallen into able hands, and on many 
obscure topics we find darkness dissipated 
by a flood of light. The sermons in the 
sixth volume are of a more practical cha- 
racter, mingling rather with the common 
experience and duties of life, than with 
theories which are frequently more splendid 
in their appearance than stable in their 
foundations. 

In glancing over the index at the con- 
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clusion of this work, we find, among the 
authors with whose labours it is enriched, 
some of the brightest ornaments of our na- 
tional establishment ; and among the sub- 
jects of their discourses, most of the great 
and important doctrines and precepts of 
the gospel. These interesting topics are 
treated in a calm, a luminous, yet spirited 
and decisive manner; and the series, now 
complete in six volumes, is not rendered 
tedious by an immoderate length. 
eS 


Review.— The History and Topography 
of the United States of North America. 
By John Howard’ Hinton. Parts 
26—30. Hinton. London. 1832. 


Ir every publication that issues from the 
press, could present so fair a claim to ho- 
nourable notice as Hinton’s America, we 
should but seldom hear author's complain- 
ing that critics were severe, or reviewers 
lamenting that they could find nothing in 
their works to praise. We must however, 
be content to “catch the manners, living 
as they rise,” and, under the guidance of 
justice, to award praise or censure with an 
impartial hand. 

Of the former portions of this work, we 
have had several occasions to speak favour- 
ably, and respecting those now before us, 
it is no mean compliment to say, that they 
are worthy of their predecessors, that they 
sustain the exalted character which this 
publication has commanded and obtained, 
and furnish decided indications that the 
author will not suffer his future plates and 
numbers to diminish the reputation of those 
already before the world. 

The leading subjects which occupy the 
pages of the parts now under inspection 
are, Zoology, Ornithology, Agriculture, Ma- 
nufacture,, and Commerce. On each of 
these we have many interesting details and 
enlightened observations, all of which tend 
to prove, that, so far as the ingenuity and 
industry of man are concerned, the whole 
country is hastening towards a state of ma- 
turity, more gigantic in its strength and 
proportions, than any other on which the 
sun has hitherto thrown its enlivening 
beams. 

In animated nature, however, a very dif- 
ferent scene presents itself to our view. 
Many tribes of animals and birds have be- 
come extinct; and of those which survive, 
most have been driven from their accus- 
tomed haunts, while some are so scarce as 
to indicate that the day of their extermina- 
tion is near at hand. 

With the extraordinary ingenuity and 
sagacity of the beaver, most of our readers, 
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we presume, are well acquainted ; but it is 
pocees less generally known, that as the 

abitations of man approach their territories, 
their instinct seems to undergo a surprising 
change, the nature of which may be ga- 
thered from the following extract :— 


“The beaver has, at a former period, inhabited 
the territory of the United States much more exten- 
sively than at present. In various parts of the west- 
ern country, where they are at present entirely un- 
known, except by tradition, the dams constructed 
by their labours are still standing securely, and in 
many instances serve instead of bridges to the 
streams they obstruct. There are few states in 
the Union in which some remembrance of this 
animal is not preserved by such names, as Beaver- 
dam, Beaver-lake, Beaver-falls, &c. In situations 
where it is frequently disturbed, all its singular 
habits are relinquished, and its mode of living 
changed to suit the nature of circumstances. In- 
stead of building dams and houses, its only resi- 
dence is then in the banks of the stream, where it 
is forced to make an extensive excavation, and to 
be content to adopt the manners of a musk-rat. 
More sagacity is displayed by the beaver in thus 
accommodating itself to circumstances, than in 
any other action it performs. Such is the caution 
which it exercises to guard against detection, that 
were it not for the removal of small trees, the 
stumps of which indicate the sort of animal by 
which they have been cut down, the presence of 
the beaver would not be suspected in the vicinity. 
All excursions for the sake of procuring food, are 
made late at night; and if it pass from one hole to 
another during the day-time, it swims so far under 
water, as not to excite the least suspicion of the 

resence of such a voyager. On many parts of the 

ississippi and Missouri, where the beaver for- 
merly built houses according to the usual mode, 
no such works are at present to be found, although 
beavers are still to be trapped in those localities, 
These circumstances throw light on the character 
of the European beaver, which has been thought 
to belong to another species, because it does not 
build. The value of the fur of of these ani- 
mals is well known. The capture or trapping of 
them, is a large part of the business, both of the 
Indians and the whites. It is a subject of regret, 
that an animal so valuable and so prolific, should 
be hunted in a manner tending to the extermina- 
tion of the species, when a little care and manage- 
ment on the part of those interested, might prevent 
unnecessary destruction, and preserve the sources 
of their revenue. In the Hudson’s Bay possessions 
they are becoming annually more scarce, and the 
race will eventually be extinguished throughout 
the whole continent; though a few individuals may, 
for a time, elude the immediate violence of perse- 
secution.”—p. 140. 


Of the Lynx, the Bear, the Wolf, the 
Raccoon, the Ermine, the Opossum, and 
others of the animal race, the habits and 
character are luminously, but briefly de- 
scribed ; and many anecdotes are recorded, 
illustrative of their natural propensities, but 
for these we must refer to the work itself, 
Similar remarks may be applied to the fea- 
thered tribes, respecting which we can only 
repeat our recommendations, 

According to the original announcement, 
about five parts more will complete this 
work ; but we feel persuaded that much 
interesting matter might be found, to carry 
it to a far greater extent than the limits 
prescribed will allow. Two quarto volumes 
will, however, contain a goodly portion of 
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matter, and the numerous and well-executed 
plates and maps with which they are orna- 
mented, will happily give decoration to 
utility, and render the whole a work of con- 
siderable interest and value. 


ee 


Review.—American Stories for Little 
Boys and Girls. Selected» by Miss 


Mitford. Three Volumes, 12mo. pp. 
284, 278, 298. Whittaker. London. 
1832. 


Tuere is an art, if such it may be termed, 
in the telling of a story, which many 
persons of great learning and superior 
talents never can attain, Every one, on 
hearing it well told, perceives its excel- 
lence, and feels an interest in the issue; 
yet it is difficult to point out what con- 
stitutes its superiority, Narrative is a 
species of composition, for which both 
young and old feel a strong partiality, All 
are in love with the marvellous, provided 
it keep within the bounds of truth; and 
when places, names, and dates, can be 
ascertained, they impart a freshness to the 
incidents, which cannot be derived from 
any other source. 

Due allowance, however, must be made 
for the authenticity of tales which are 
founded on foreign habits, and arise in 
distant portions ef the globe. A tale of the 
arctic regions can hardly be expected to 
bear any resemblance to one that dates its 
nativity from the torrid zone. Both may 
be true, although they bear no similitude 
to each other; and each may seem incre- 
dible, when related or perused in that 
climate which is the reverse of its own, 
Similar remarks will apply to ourselves. 
In an English tale, we expect to find 
English features; but when we draw from 
foreign climates, though manners and cus- 
toms essentially vary, we have no more 
reason on this account to deem the narrative 
legendary or fictitious, than other nations 
have to call those fabulous which are im- 
ported from our shores, 

Of these tales, in three volumes, the 
scene is laid in America, where nature 
appears in gigantic forms, Her lakes are 
seas, in the eyes of Europeans, Sea-ser- 
pents are said to visit her oceans; remnants 
of the Mammoth are still found in various 
recesses ; and her continent is an inhabitant 
of every zone. Under such circumstances, 
we ought not to be astonished at an occa- 
sional expression that may seem to partake 
of the marvellous, No traveller should set 
boundaries to the magnitude of a waterfall, 
until he has seen the phenomenon of Nia- 
gara. 
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It must not, however, be understood that 
the preceding remarks are intended to ope- 
rate as an apology for any extravagances 
which these volumes contain. Independ- 
ently of local peculiarities, we find nothing 
startling to credibility; nothing that puts 
credulity on the rack. In some measure 
their general character may be inferred 
from the following titles which they bear. 
“ Sketches of a Sea Voyage—the Talisman 
—Life and Poems of Lucretia—Maria Da- 
vidson—Robert Woodard—Traditions of 
the Mammoth—and Self Conquest,” fill the 
first volume. The second contains “ The 
Canadian Travellers—the Blind Boy—Life 
of Wilson, the American Ornithologist— 
the New England Farm House—Grape 
Island—the Storm—and Adventures of a 
Nine-pence.” The third presents to the 
reader “ Evenings at Boston —the New 
England Parsonage—the Young Provin- 
cial—the Way to have Friends—the Log- 
bridge—the Valley of the Furnace—and 
the Garden of Roses.” 

In the first story, “Sketches of a Sea 
Voyage,” a description is given of the ship, 
its tackling, capacity, arrangement, and ac- 
commodations. Her weighing anchor, 
spreading her sails, encountering storms, 
calms, exposure to an enemy, escape 
from disasters, and safe arrival in port, are 
all incorporated in the tale. The condition 
of the passengers on board, the unavoid- 
able inconveniencies of their situation, the 
variety of character among them, and the 
numerous objects which attract the atten- 
tion in a voyage from America to England, 
are all interwoven with much ingenuity. 
The tale will teach a sailor his duty; and a 
passenger, what may reasonably be expected 
in crossing the Atlantic. 

The tale which relates to the Mammoth 
is as prodigious as that unwieldy animal. 
Not having ever been seen alive, no accu- 
rate estimate can be formed of its real di- 
mensions. From the bones that have been 
found, it appears to have far exceeded in 
magnitude any of the animal tribes now in 
existence ; but, beyond this, nothing with 
absolute certainty can be affirmed. The 
story is founded upon Indian traditions, 
which surpass all bounds of probability. 
The authority, however, is given, on which 
the exaggerated statement rests; and the 
author does not vouch for its authenticity. 
In one page, we are informed, that “the 
Megalonyx was precisely sirty feet in 
length, and twenty-five feet in height. On 
this subject, we beg to add the following 
passage, from a celebrated commentator 
still living. “ The Mammoth; or, Mega- 
lonyx, is a carnivorous animal, as the struc- 
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ture of the teeth proves, and of an immense 
size. From a considerable part of the ske- 
leton which I have seen, it is computed that 
the animal to which it belonged must have 
been nearly twenty-five feet high, and sixty 
in length. The bones of one toe are entire ; 
and the toe upwards of three feet in length.” 
— Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary on 
Genesis i. 24. 

The history of “ Robert Woodard ; or, 
the Heedless Boy,” teaches an important 
lesson, which all should learn. The life of 
“Wilson” is rendered particularly interesting 
by unquestionable facts. ‘Grape Island” 
is truly American in all its parts. “ The 
New England Farm House is also quite 
transatlantic in every feature. ‘“* Evenings 
in Boston” contain many very amusing 
narratives and incidents; but they would 
have been equally as entertaining, if Boston 
had given place to any town, city, or 
country on the European continent, or in 
the islands of the sea. 

We have neither time nor room to cha- 
racterize each individual tale. The prin- 
ciple upon which all are founded, is de- 
cidedly excellent; and practical utility is 
uniformly kept in view. These volumes 
happily blend instruction and _ entertain- 
ment with so much ingenuity, that, while 
the reader pursues nothing but amusement, 
he insensibly falls in with fragments of his- 
tory, and accidental delineations, which will 
probably be remembered when the tale 
itself is half obliterated from the memory. 
We have perused these tales with much 
gratification; and think that the handsome 
volumes which contain them, will be a valua- 
ble acquisition to the juvenile library, on 
each side of the Atlantic. 


ee 


Review.—The Annual Biography and 


Obituary, 1832. Vol. XVI. 8vo. 
pp. 476. Longman. London. 


Tats volume contains memoirs of cele. 
brated persons who have died within the 
years 1830 and 1831. These are thirty- 
one in number, and are variously extended, 
as the career of the individual has been 
more or less diversified with incidents, 
while pursuing his journey through life. 
This annual biography ha8 no connexion 
with sect or party. Statesmen, judges, 
counsellors, divines, philosophers, and 
heroes, are alike eligible to its pages ; and 
it is pleasing to observe, that, how much 
soever they might have differed in senti- 
ment from each other, when living, their 
names and distinguishing characteristics 
now associate in these pages, in as much 
peace as their mortal remains moulder with 


undisturbed repose, in the house appointed 
for all living. 

A work that has been so long before the 
world as the Annual Biography, of which 
this is the sixteenth volume, must be too 
well known to require any particular de- 
scription, The memoirs are written with 
much spirited simplicity; and several 
among them furnish narratives of remark- 
able events, that are particularly interesting. 
The life of Mrs. Siddons, the biographical 
sketch of Mr, Roscoe, and the shipwreck 
of Sir Murray Maxwell, may be adduced, 
among many others, as specimens of the 
able manner in which this work is exe- 
cuted. 

To the impartiality which distinguishes 
these memoirs, justice directs us to bear an 
unequivocal testimony. No doubtful ex- 
pressions are suffered to interweave them- 
selves with the general tenor of the narra- 
tive, to neutralize its effects, and place the 
individual in a questionable light. What 
is intended is expressed without duplicity, 
and nothing appears in the character of art- 
ful concealment. 

Of literary men, some account is given 
in reference to their works, but this relates 
more to the list of their publications than 
to their particular character, or the merits 
which they possess. Yet, even in this 
respect, as a book of consultation its records 
will be found exceedingly valuable. 

With a degree of candour highly credit- 
able to the compiler, the sources whence 
his information has been derived are very 
generally acknowledged. This tribute of 
respect was due, both to himself and to the 
works which have afforded the supplies: to 
himself, that he may not be accountable for 
the errors of others, nor reap laurels to 
which they have an exclusive claim; and 
to others, that they may not have occasion to 
complain that their compositions have been 
pirated without being honoured with a 
suitable acknowledgment. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary is 
a national work, in the welfare of which 
all the respectable classes of the commu- 
nity are deeply interested ; and we doubt 
not that it is supported by the patronage 
which it so justly merits. 


-_ !SO- 


Review.— The Cabinet Annual Register, 
and Historical, Political, Biographical. 
and Miscellaneous Chronicle, for the 
Year 1831. ‘To be continued annually. 
12mo. pp. 464. Washbourne. London. 
1832. 

Tu1s book bears a comprehensive title, 

which is calculated to excite very sanguine 
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expectations, We do not, however, think 
that they are greater than its contents are 
adapted to gratify, as the subjects are both 
numerous and interesting, and the author’s 
acquaintance with them is at once intimate 
and extensive. 

In glancing over the contents, we find 
that the compiler pays his visits to nearly all 
the countries in Europe; and, crossing the 
Atlantic, traverses the United States, and 
carries his researches into the regions of 
South America. From each of these he 
collects materials for this “ historical, poli- 
tical, biographical, and miscellaneous chro- 
nicle,” which, richly freighted with foreign 
and domestic intelligence, he now presents 
to the public in the character of “ the 
Cabinet Annual Register.” 

Of this work, about one half is devoted 
to the occurrences which, during the past 
year, have taken place in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Among these, the proceedings of 
parliament, popular tumults, and the state 
of the public mind, form the more promi- 
nent features. The nations on the continent 


follow in succession ; so that a few glances 
will introduce us to the principal trans- 
actions of the European and American 
world. 

In several respects, the year has been pro- 
ductive of many remarkable events. 


The 
commotions in France, the aflairs of Bel- 
gium and Holland, the efforts of Poland to 
shake off the Russian yoke, and the state of 
Portugal, still remaining in suspense, arrest 
our attention when we look abroad; while 
the Reform bill, at home, swallows almost 
every other consideration. Into each of 
these, the work before us enters; and, al- 
though the author’s observations are com- 
pendious, they appear luminous, and com- 
mand our respect by their impartiality. 

Of the Annual Biography we do not think 
so highly. The memoirs are very brief, 
and consist chiefly of common-place ob- 
servations, unenriched by original matter, 
unenlivened by incident and anecdote, and 
unadorned by those nice discriminations of 
character that might be expected. It is an 
annual obituary, a little more extended 
than that which bears this name; and no 
one would, perhaps, have detected an 
error, if both had been covered by the latter 
title. 

The “ Chronicle of Events,” on the con- 
trary, we consider as a highly valuable 
article. It includes nearly every incident of 
importance that has occurred in the British 
empire, throughout the year. This portion 
alone is worth the price of the wholé book. 

In favour of the public documents, lists, 
tables, &c., we readily bear our most de- 
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cided testimony. To every lover of his 
country, and to all who have the welfare of 
their neighbours and families at heart, 
whether of patrician or plebeian blood, 
these tables and documents must be highly 
interesting and valuable. They may be 
considered as a map, on which is delineated 
the income and disbursements of the British 
nation, with all its leading characters sitting 
at the helm of public affairs, These are 
tables and documents, which, in some form 
or other, no person should be without ; and 
we scarcely know one in which, on a suc- 
cinct, yet moderately extended scale, they 
may be inspected to greater advantage. 
—_—~_——_. 


Review.—Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap- 
book, with Poetical Illustrations, by 
L. E. L. Ato. Fisher § Co. London. 


From the number and variety of splendid 
annuals which of late years have presented 
themselves to our notice, we were inclined 
to think that the resources of ingenuity were 
so impoverished, that no powerful attrac- 
tion in any rival publication could be rea~ 
sonably expected. We had also imagined, 
that public taste, satiated with literary and 
graphic splendour, would pause for a sea- 
son, until the cravings of returning hunger 
should demand a fresh supply. In both of 
these respects we have, however, found 
ourselves greatly mistaken. 

The Drawing-room Scrap-book is a 
splendid quarto, elegantly bound, and or- 
namented with thirty-six beautiful engrav- 
ings, so that it exceeds, both in dimensions 
and in the number of its embellishments, 
all its predecessors and contemporaries, and 
thus holds out a new attraction to the ad- 
mirers of art, in the number, diversity, and 
concentration of its charms. 

Nor have these attractive influences been 
permitted to operate in vain. The sale of 
this superb production has, we understand, 
been very considerable. To this, perhaps, 
the time of its appearance greatly contri- 
buted. It was reserved until the conclusion 
of the year, when the novelty of others, 
prematurely sent into the market, had sub- 
sided ; and, as a Christmas and New Year's 
Gift among annuals unseen before, it found 
no competitor. 

But, in addition to the splendid exterior 
and graphic elegance of this volume, the 
poetic pen of L. E. L. lent a portion of its 
well-known fame, to augment its Justre and 
enhance its value. The productions of this 
lady are well known to all who have any 
regard for the muses, or have ever visited 
the Aonian mount. Nearly all the deserip- 
tions are her own; and, in conjunction 
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with her other compositions, they will bear 
their part in transmitting her name to pos- 

terity. 
‘ By special permission, this Drawing- 
room Scrap-book is dedicated to Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, and the first 
= is a lovely portrait of her daughter the 

rincess Victoria. In this portrait, youth, 
beauty, innocence, and simplicity, are 
happily combined. It was engraved by 
Woolnoth from a painting by Anthony 
Stewart. Her illustrious mother, the Duchess 
of Kent, engraved by the same artist, 
also appears in the volume, and likewise 
His Highness Prince George-Frederick- 
Alexander - Charles- Earnest-Augustwus of 
Cumberland. 

Descending from royal lineage, some 
other portraits of celebrated individuals 
adorn this volume, but, in general, the 
plates exhibit views of varied scenery and 
character, taken from England, Ireland, 
India, and the antipodes of the globe. 

Amidst this magnificent assemblage, we 
scarcely know to which we should attach 
our strongest marks of admiration. Those 
that are of foreign extraction being new, in 
architecture and nature, to the English eye, 
will most probably put forth an attractive 
power, that will be felt with the greatest 
efficacy. Novelty, however, is an evanes- 
cent charm, and when this has subsided, 
intrinsic worth will resume and retain its 
permanent character. On superlative ex- 
cellence, where all has so strong a claim 
to approbation, we presume not to decide ; 
this must be consigned to the taste and 
judgment of every connoisseur. 

We have only to add, that the Drawing- 
room Scrap-book is a work in which art 
and genius have happily united their ener- 
gies; and we rejoice to find it honoured 
with that extensive patronage which the 
publishers had successfully exerted them- 
selves to deserve. 


—@—— 


Review.—Living Poets and Poetesses, a 
Biographical and Critical Poem. By 
Nicholas Michell, Author of the Siege 
of Constantinople. 12mo. pp. 150, Kidd, 
London, 1832. 


Tuars is a bold title, and, when we consider 
that the author is a very young man, who 
has but just begun to make his appearance 
before the public, we cannot but view his 
undertaking as still bolder than the name 
he has given to his book. Age, experi- 
ence, superiority of talent, and established 
reputation, should all concentrate, in the 
writer who presumes to take his seat in the 
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chair of infallibility, and to assume the 
censorship over the poetical genius of the 
era and country in. which he lives. We 
cannot, therefore, but think, that Mr. 
Michell has taken a hasty and premature 
step, and that, in a few years, he will regret 
he had not acted with more prudence, 
caution, and deliberate circumspection. 

Within the narrow compass of one hun- 
dred pages, throughout which many notes 
are scattered, Mr. Mitchell has cited before 
his tribunal, arraigned, tried, acquitted, or 
condemned, fifty-four votaries of the muse. 
Many of these are her particular favourites, 
and have long since had their names in- 
scribed on a conspicuous tablet in the 
temple of fame; while others are travelling 
hard to gain the steep ascent, and catch, 
if but a transient, smile from the Parnas- 
sian goddess. In short, Mr. Michell has 
spread his net so widely, that in one gene- 
ral sweep he has enclosed nearly all the 
poetical talents of the country, and dragged 
them on shore, to undergo the rigours of 
his own examination. 

But while we thus most decidedly con- 
demn Mr. Micheli’s presumption and te- 
merity, for the daring step he has taken, 
we do not mean to insinuate that his pro- 
duction is destitute of merit. Many ot his 
lines are admirably constructed, and his sen- 
timents are nervously expressed. We per- 
ceive, also, some nice discriminations of 
character, applied to the works which he 
analyzes, both in his poem and in the 
notes; but his muse not being fully fledged, 
exposes many unseemly parts, which time 
might have covered with beautiful feathers. 
He might then have given to his critical 
awards a degree of symmetry of which they 
now are destitute. 

It is equally fair also to observe, that, on 
some occasions, Mr. Michell is nearly as 
lavish in his praises, as, on others, he is 
liberal in his censures; and even the same 
individual, whom, in some respects, he at 
times applauds, he condemns and ridicules 
in others, Few, indeed, have been so for- 
tunate as to merit approbation without any 
alloy; but several are brought forth with 
“all their imperfections on their heads ;” 
and, for their redeeming qualities, to miti- 
gate the severity of censure, we are com- 
pelled to search in vain. 

From the pen of Lord Byron, a survey 
of English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
might be very acceptable to the public; 
but on the subject of satire, imitation is 
rarely successful. None but Ulysses could 
bend his own bow, and Wallace alone 
could properly manage his own sword. 
In weak or unskilful hands, a ponderous 
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weapon will sometimes inflict a wound 
much deeper than was intended, and in 
aiming at an enemy, perhaps slay a friend ; 
or probably but slightly scarify those who 
deserve its severest strokes. 

Mr. Micheli is certainly a young man of 
promising talent, but on the present occa- 
sion his step is premature, and one that 
is more calculated to create enemies, than 
to make friends. Precipitancy in appearing 
before the public, and an ill-chosen sub- 
ject, have brought many a child of genius 
to an untimely literary grave. We hope, 
in future, that this author will devote his 
poetical energies, which are highly deserving 
of cultivation and exercise, to some perma- 
nent subject, on which the fluctuations of 
opinion cannot divide and weaken public 
attention ; nor consign to oblivion or neg- 
lect, the mature emanations of mental and 
poetical vigour, because, in youth, they 
happened, on one occasion, to be ill-direct- 
ed, and unfortunately applied. 


—_————— 


Review.—The Easter Gift ; a Religious 
Offering. By L. E. L. Fisher, Son, 
and Co. London. 1832. 

Or this new publication, we have been 

favoured with an inspection, before it can 

be said fairly to have issued from the 
press. Asan Easter Gift, Easter is the time 
allotted for its appearance ; and, for this hal- 
lowed season, both its engravings and poe- 
tical compositions are peculiarly adapted. 

Like the “ Drawing-Room Scrap-Book,” 

which has been reviewed in a preceding 

page, the poetical illustrations in this volume 
are by L. E. L., to whose talents, tributes of 
praise are now nearly superfluous. 

“ The Easter Gift” will contain fourteen 
plates, from originals, painted by some of 
the most eminent artists, both ancient and 
modern, in this nation, and in foreign parts; 
and, engraved by individuals, who rank 
deservedly high in the graphic departments 
which they respectively fill. The subjects 
of these plates are chiefly from the New 
Testament ; and the greater portion have an 
immediate bearing on the character which 
Christ sustained, when he became “ the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of 
the world.” 

In construction and arrangement, this 
* Easter Gift” is reared on the model of the 
“ Drawing-Room Scrap-Book,” only it is on 
a less splendid, and less extended scale ; and 
will, therefore be rendered at a proportion- 
ably lower price. We feel, however, fully 
satisfied, that the numerous admirers of the 
“Drawing-Room Scrap-Book,” will find 
this equally congenial to their taste; and, as a 








handsome present from one friend to ano- 
ther, adapted to the season of the year, we 
know not one more elegant or more ap- 
propriate. 
As a specimen of the poetry, we give the 
following :— 
JUDAS RETURNING THE THIRTY PIECES. 
“The thirty pieces down he flung, for which his 
Lord he sold, 
And turned away his murderer’s face from that 
accursed gold. 
He cannot sleep, he dares not watch; that weight is 
on his heart, . 
For which, nor earth nor heaven have hope, which 
never can depart. 


“A curse is on his memory, we shudder at his 
name ; 

At once we loathe and scorn his guilt, and yet we 
do the same: 

Alas! the sinfulness of man, how oft in deed and 
word 

We act the traitor’s part again, and do betray our 
Lord. 


“We bend the knee, record the vow, and breathe 
the fervent prayer : 

How soon are prayer and vow forgot, amid life's 
crime and care! 

The Saviour’s passion, cross, and blood, of what 
avail are they, 

If first that Saviour we forget, and next we disobey? 


‘For pleasures, vanities, and hates, the compact 
‘we renew, 

And Judas rises in our hearts—we sell our Saviour 
too. 

How for some moments’ vain delight we will im- 
bitter years, 

And in our youth lay up for age, only remorse and 
tears. 


“ Ah! sanctify and strengthen, Lord, the souls that 
turn to thee ; 

And from the devil and the world our guard and 
solace be. ° 

And as the mariners at sea still watch some guiding 
star, 

So fix our hearts and hopes on thee, until thine 
own they are.”—pp. 21, 22. 

conhanciaiiininaiscses 
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1. The Child's Commentator on the 
Holy Scriptures, by Ingram Cobbin, A. M. 
Vol. IV., (Westley, London,) introduces 
to our notice a great number of scenes and 
incidents from the Old Testament, on which 
the author has made many very judicious 
remarks. It is a book designed for chil- 
dren, to whom it will communicate much 
useful information, on several interesting 
subjects of sacred history. 

2. A Dictionary of the most important 
Names, Objects, and Terms, found in the 
Holy Scriptures, by Howard Malcolm, 
A. M., (Seeley, London,) derives a con- 
siderable portion of its value from the 
changes which time has made in the use 
and appropriation of language. The terms 
and objects found in the sacred writings, 
the author considers in their primitive im- 
port and application; and, without this 
branch of useful knowledge, many things 
will be misunderstood. This book is small 
in size, but valuable in its contents. 
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3. The Mythology of Ancient Greece 
and Italy, for the Use of Schools, by 
Thomas Keightley, (Whittaker, London,) 
is intended to set aside Tom Thumb, Jack 
the Giant-killer, and other nursery books 
of a similar character, and to furnish a 
brief account of those heroes and demi- 
gods which supply our poets with machi- 
nery, and our classical writers with allu- 
sions and illustrations. In these views, this 
is a valuable book, the contents of which 
will be found amusing, as well as instruc- 
tive. 

4. Moral Fables and Parables, by In- 
gram Cobbin, M.A. (Westley, London,) are 
very pretty, very short, very amusing, and 
very interesting. We think it is a book 
with which children will be innocently 
diverted, and taught many wholesome 
moral lessons by the little tales with which 
they are gratified. Several wood-cuts serve 
to illustrate the subject of the fables, and to 
ornament the pages. 

5. Christian Directions, Showing how 
to walk with God all the Day long, by 
Thomas Gouge, (Religious Tract Society, 
London,) is a reprint from the above 
author of 1660. It enters with tolerable 
minuteness into most of the concerns of 
life, and gives wholesome advice under a 
great variety of circumstances. From the 
Religious Tract Society, we do not expect a 
bad book. All are excellent, and this is 
one that will claim a niche among the 
higher grade. 

6. The Christian Pastor visiting his 
Flock; and the Flock reciprocating their 
Shepherd's Care, by John Morison, D. D., 
Westley, London,) opens before us a large 

Id both for labour and usefulness. The 
minister, who, having the welfare of his 
flock at heart, is anxious for the salvation 
of their souls, cannot eat the bread of idle- 
ness, because he will not neglect his duty. 
Its various branches, Dr. Morison has dis- 
tinctly unfolded in this little volume; and 
if all who fill the pastoral office were con- 
scientiously to observe the rules laid down, 
the enemies of religion would have but 
little occasion to charge them with disre- 
garding every thing besides the fleece. 

7. The Writer's and Student’s Assist- 
ant, being a choice Selection of English 
Synonyms, &c., (Whittaker, London,) is 
certainly much too diminutive for the task 
‘the author has undertaken. In some notes 
and observations, he has with much pre- 
cision discriminated between the import of 
terms that are generally, though erroneously, 
used as synonymous. In many cases, there 
can be no doubt that this book will be 
found beneficial, but the limits are too dis- 
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pas to the subjects, to answer the 
reader's expectation. 

8. Sacred Poetry, by a Layman, (Seeley, 
London,) consists of mauy articles, short, 
and unconnected with each other. These 
contain some decent lines, but nothing be- 
yond what may be found in many a vo- 
lume that is born but to be forgotten. 

9. The SundayScholar’s Repository, No.1, 
(Depository, London,) contains a brief me- 
moir of Mr. Raikes, and also of Wickliffe, 
with some other articles, but it is too early 
to form an estimate of its merits. 

10. The Bow in Strength, or a Prac- 
tical Dissertation on the History of 
Joseph, as recorded in the Book of 
Genesis, by Charles Larom, (Hamilton, 
London,) follows this remarkable indivi- 
dual through all the strange vicissitudes of 
his fortune. Few memoirs can furnish a 
greater variety of incidents, or suggest more 
topics for moral reflections, than the history 
of Joseph. Of these Mr. Larom has availed 
himself, and produced a book that teaches 
many important lessons, which will be 
perused with much interest, because they 
place truth in an attractive light. 

11. “ The Lord Our Righteousness,” 
&c., by the Rev. Frederic Sanders, M. A. 
(Religious Tract Society,) is said to have 
been the watchword of the reformers, and 
we do not know that they could have found 
any one more appropriate. It has been 
translated from the German, and now pro- 
mises fair to prove beneficial to the reader 
in an English dress. 

12. The Poor Man’s Sabbath ; a Poem, 
by John Struthers, (Gallie, Glasgow,) is re- 
commended by seven editions. It expa- 
tiates, with much animation, on the nature, 
advantages, and sanctity of this holy day, 
which extends its benign protection over 
the labouring cattle; and its influence, in 
mocern times, to the islands of the Pacific. 
As a poetical composition, the lines are very 
respectable. 

13. A Discourse on the Church's Sta- 
bility, &c., by the Rev. Stephen Charnock, 
D. D., 1641, (Religious Tract Society, 
London,) is distinguished by that earnest- 
ness of appeal, and vigour of sentiment, for 
which writers, of the author’s time, were 
particularly remarkable. Their writings are 
like old coin—the inscriptions may be quaint 
and obsolete, but the metal is sterling, and 
will bear the crucible. 

14. The Journeys of the Children of 
Israel, and their Settlement in the Pro- 
mised Land, (Tract Society, London,) tra- 
ces the wanderings of this remarkable peo- 
ple, from their bondage in Egypt, to the 
death of Joshua. The events recorded are 
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illustrated by many wood engravings. To 
young persons, it will be a pleasing epi- 
tome of this branch of Jewish history. 

15. The Discipline of the Church of 
— defended against the Objections 
of William Tiptaft, by Thomas Grose, 
M.A., (Southern, London,) is not an ela- 
borate production, that is ever likely to 
raise the author to a bishopric, The four- 
teen objections of Mr. Tiptaft must have 
been very weak, if they are fully answered 
in twenty pages, 

16. On the Portable Sudatory; or, 
Hot Air Bath: its Medical Powers, and 
great Utility in Cholera Morbus, &c., by 
Mr. L. A. Beaume, (Highley, London.) is 
a pamphlet that makes its appeal to medical 
men; and, by them, the utility of what it 
recommends must be decided. As a fron- 
tispiece, the Sudatory Bath appears in 
various forms; and a considerable portion 
of what the author has written is, to explain 
its application, and to expatiate on its 
effects. 

17. Second Annual Report of the Scot- 
tish Temperance Society, (Whittaker, Lon- 
don,) furnishes a frightful picture of the 
awful prevalence, and baneful effects, of 
drunkenness ; with which are contrasted the 
beneficial results of temperance societies, 
wherever they have been established. Scep- 
tical men may ridicule these societies, as an 
Utopian scheme to reform the world, but 
let them look at the following facts :—the 
number of societies, now in Scotland, is 
280; containing 44,044 members. On 
the consumption of spirits in 1831, com- 
pared with 1830, the decrease has been 
660,676 gallons. 

18. The Saint's Everlasting Rest, by 
R. Barter, abridged by I. Crewdson, eighth 
edition, (Fisher & Co. London,) has already 
obtained an impression of 30,000 copies. 
Many have been purchased for gratuitous 
distribution, and we scarcely know a book 
more likely to be useful when extensively 
circulated. For this purpose, the price is 
exceedingly low :—in sheets, only eight. 
pence each, if one dozen be taken; and 
still lower, if in larger quantities, though 
containing 212 pages. 

19. The Miracles of the Irving School 
shewn to be unworthy of Serious Exami- 
nation, by the Rev. David Thom, (Long- 
man, London,) is a pamphlet to which the 
subject itself will attach some degree of 
interest ; but, like the miracles it denies, 
it will live its day, and be forgotten. Asa 
matter of curiosity, it may excite some 
little atention; but few, we believe, want 
arguments to convince them of a fact which 
is rendered obvious by its own absurdity. 





20. Village Rhymes, (Seeley, London, 
contains rather more prose than verse; and 
with this we think the reader will not be 
displeased, as it consists of narrative, dia- 
logue, and description, The whole, how- 
ever, is only a nursery book; but in this 
sphere it will be found both attractive and 
useful, 

21. The Nautical Magazine, §c. No. I. 
(Fisher & Co., London,) is a register of 
maritime discoveries in various parts of the 
world, with a variety of miscellaneous mat- 
ter relating to affairs, facts, and incidents 
connected with nautical science. This 
number, in fifty-six pages, on a type like 
our own, contains several interesting 
articles, some of which are of high im- 
portance to mariners. Light-houses, buoys, 
and improvements in harbours, are always 
momentous subjects to those who traverse 
the stormy deep. A curious frontispiece 
arrests the eye; and the account of its use 
will be * pas with much sympathy and 
solicitude. 

22. The Class Book, with Exercises, 
(Sunday-school Depository, London,) has 
passages of scripture for its basis, and 
questions founded on them, to exercise the 
pupil’s understanding and memory, for its 
superstructure. It isa neat and useful Sun- 
day-school book. 

23. The Voice of Humanity, published 

quarterly, No. VII., (Nisbet, London,) 
continues, with much argument, feeling, and 
sympathy, to inculcate humanity towards 
the brute creation. In the parts already 
published, this work has been of essential 
service, in awakening public attention to 
the detestable evils which it exposes, if not 
in exciting remorse in those whose bar- 
barous conduct towards animals has ren- 
dered this publication necessary. What 
will the reader think of sausages, after perus- 
ing the two following facts? “In glancing 
at the police report for January 30, at 
Queen Square, we find, that a master 
butcher and his journeyman had dressed 
a poor old cow, which had died of a 
diseased udder, and sold it for thirty-five 
shillings to a sausage-maker in Cow-Cross, 
Smithfield? The journeyman also affirmed, 
that he had been employed by a butcher 
in Little Chelsea, to dig up some pigs 
which had died of disease, and been buried, 
and that having dressed them, they were 
also sold to the ;same sausage- maker.” 
—p. 90. 
24. Morning Manna, or Verse Book 
for 1832, (Gallie, Glasgow,) is a neat little 
thing containing a passage of Scripture for 
every day in the year, which the reader is 
requested to commit to memory. 
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25. A Letter of Inquiries addressed to 
the Rev. John Scott, A.M. occasioned by 
the perusal of a Sermon recently published 
by him, entitled, “ Reformation not Sub- 
version,” purporting to be an Appeal to 
the People of England, on behal i their 
National Church, by Ebenezer Morley, 
Hull, (Simpkin, London,) is a controversial 
article, written on the dissenting side of 
the question, against the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment. It passes through paths in 
which multitudes had travelled before the 
author was born, but he seems well ac- 
quainted with its turns and windings, and 
knows how to handle the weapons provided 
for his use. It is a pamphlet calculated to 
mitigate the tone of censorious and super- 
cilious authority, in those who think the 
national church to be infallible, and that 
heresy attaches itself to all who presume to 
doubt the fact. 

26. The Nias Boy, or some Account of 
Afoofoo, a Malay Youth, by the Rev. 
N. Moren, A, M., (Westley, London,) 
is a pathetic narrative, which we think no 
one can read without feeling an interest in 
his fate. Brought from an island in the 
Indian ocean, when about ten or twelve 

ears old, he fell into the hands of a pious 
ily in Scotland, who took much pains 
to improve his mind, and instruet him in 
the principles of the christian religion. His 
improvement was great in both respects, 
but venturing on a log in the water, it over- 
turned, and he was drowned. The sim- 
plicity of this tale is truly affecting. 

27. The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, or 
the Scotch Pedlar’s Tale, (Gallie, Glas- 
gow,) will please children, and furnish em- 
ployment bor the philosophical mind. It 
carries us into the region of providential 
dispensations, and partially discloses a wise 
economy in operation, lying behind a cloud 
that we cannot fully pierce. 

28. The Classical English Vocabulary, 
Sc. §c., by Ingram Cobbin, A. M., (West- 
Jey, London,) evinces at once the industry, 
the taste, and the acquirements of its 
author. It embraces a selection of words 
used by reputable writers, and gives their 
pronunciation, meaning, and derivation. 
Among the higher classes of pupils, and 
others who have retired from seminaries of 
learning, this book will be deservedly held 
in high repute. Mr. Cobbin seems to de- 
vote a considerable portion of his time and 
talents to the benefit of youth ; and by his 
unremitting assiduity, he has laid those of 
both sexes under lasting obligations. This 
is a book that must be examined through- 
out by all who wish duly to appreciate its 
value. 


29. A Treatise on the Authority, Ends, 
and Observance of the Christian Sabbath, 
by the Rev. Duncan Macfarlan, (Whit- 
taker, London,) not only swells the list of 
books already in circulation on this import- 
ant subject, but adds considerably to the 
aggregate stock of argument, by which the 
observance of the Lord’s day is enforced. 
The Mosaic Sabbath he assumes as of di- 
vine appointment, and argues that a change 
of day cannot abrograte the moral obliga- 
tion which is involved in its institution. 
The necessity of this change he argues from 
the superiority of the Christian over the 
Mosaic dispensation, from the conduct of 
the apostles and early Christians, and the 
edicts of the church in succeeding ages. 
The abuse of this day is awfully exemplified 
by an appeal to facts of which no person 
can be ignorant. To the remedying of this 
deplorable profanation, he directs all his 
force, and Caings to bear upon it a goodly 
portion of all that argument and language 
can be expected to supply. 

30. Essay on the Rights of Hindoos 
over Ancestral Property, according to the 
Law of Bengal, by Rajah Rammohun 
Roy, (Smith and Elder, London,) is a 
pamphlet which carries us to India, and 
introduces us to foreign manners, customs, 
and laws, that, in most respects, have little 
or no affinity with our own. On the sub- 
jects, therefore, discussed by the learned 
author, as they stand connected with the 
rules of legislation and conquest, we find 
ourselves utterly incompetent to give any 
decided opinion. Viewing them, however, 
in their relation to the immutable principles 
of justice, we feel no hesitation in saying, 
that the writer has made out a strong case, 
which demands a serious examination. 
He appears to be intimately acquainted 
with the rights for which he contends, and 
with the laws on which his claims are 
founded. He is evidently a man of exten- 
sive learning and superior talents, and we 
hope that he will not be suffered to remain 
unheard, or to plead in vain. 

31. The Harmonicon for January 1832, 
No. XL1X., (Longman, London,) sustains 
its part in the series to which it belongs, in 
a manner highly creditable to the conductor. 
This work takes a general survey of musical 
science throughout the world, noticing im- 
provements, inventions, development of 
individual genius, and national superiority, 
and contrasting these with the fluctuations 
to which it has been ex It is a pub- 
lication enlivened with many anecdotes of 
musical enthusiasts, with which the reader 
cannot fail to be amused, even though 
unable to play the organ, 
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~ Reporting.—Boswell relates, that having boasted of 
his reporting ability, Johnson took up a book, end read 
a while; and then called upon Boswell to re-read 
m his votes. ‘the result was, that Boswell was 
ashamed of his work. Were the persons who com- 
plain of the newspapers put upon the same trial, they 
would undoubtedly have the same signal failure. 

Suicides by Fire—There have been only three in- 
stances of self-destruction by fire: that of the philoso- 
pher Empedocles, who threw himself into the crater 
of Mount £1na; that of a Frenchman, who, in imita- 
tion of the former, precipitated himself, in 1820, into 
the crater of Vesuvius; and that of an Englishman, 
who, about twenty years back, jumped iuto the fur- 
nace of a forge. 

Snuff—A woman asked a doctor whether taking 
snuff was hurtful to the brain. ‘ No,” said the doc- 
tor, “ for he that has any brains will not take snuff. 

Horrible Traffic—Yhe “* Sydney Gazette,” of the 
19th of April, 1831, contains a government order, the 
object of which is to put an end to a most singular 
kind of traffic carried on by the masters and crews of 
vessels trading between that colony and New Zealand. 
‘The trade consists in the purchase of “ human heads, 
preserved in a manner peculiar to that country.” ‘This 
practice, as the governor truly states, “ has a tendency 
to increase the sacrifice of human life among savages, 
whose disregard of it is notorious.” But which party 
are we to consider the savages in this case-- the New 
Zealander, who prepares the commodity, or the Eu- 
ropean who makes the purchase’ 

“* A Fact connected with Whitecross-street Prison.--- 
A street-keeper, (who is pow, I believe, removed 
from his office,) in New Bond-street, was in the habit 
of sending the prisoner, who swept a crossing in that 
street, on messages, and never paid him any thing for 
his trouble, but the prisoner occasionally borrowed a 
few pence of him, which he thinks might amount to 
is. 9d. Not receiving any payment, the prisoner de- 
clined going on any further errands for him. The 
plaintiff then brought a woman to put on his crossing, 
which ‘prisoner resisted, and the former applied to 
some of the inhabitants to remove the prisoner, which 
they declined, saying he had always conducted him- 
self with propriety ; in consequence of which, the 
street-keeper took the present method of revenging 
himself, and summoned the prisoner for 1s. 9d. which, 
with the costs, the prisoner offered to pay at 2s. per 
month ; but the street-keeper had influence enough 
to persuade the commissioners he could pay the 
whole at once: they therefore made an order that he 
should pay the same, and 3s. 6d. costs, on the Wed- 
day next after the 3d day ‘of October, 1831, which 
not being able to comply with, he is now incarcerated 
in Whitecross-street for ten days.” 

March 17, 1832. A PRISONER. 
(Whee will the subject of imprisonment for debt be 

rought before parliament.} 

British and Foreign Temperance Society.—It is pro- 

to hold the Keneat Meeting of this Society at 

“xeter Hall, on Tuesday the 224 of May, at 12 o'clock. 

The Right Hon. and Kight Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
London in the chair. 

A Word to Washer-women.—In washing printed ca- 
licoes, put a table-spoonful of common salt into the 
suds, and the colours will remain as bright as before, 

Arrest for Debt.—\t appears, from the affidavits 
which are officially filed, that, in two years anda 
half, 70,00) persons have been arrested for debt in 
and about Loudon, the law expenses of which have 
amounted to upwards of half a million ; in addition 
to which, aay, quite as many more actions have 
been brought on unbailable writs, for debts under 20/. 
the costs on which must bave been little less than ano- 
ther half million. 


Imprisonment for Debt.—Vhe North American Review 
informs us ‘‘ that the number of persons imprisoned 
in the debtor's apartment in Philadelphia, from June 
6, 1829, to Feb. 24, 1830, was 817, of whom there 
were—30 whose debts were below 1 dollar ; 233 above 
1 and below 5 dollars; 174 above 5 and below 10 
dollars; 140 above 10 and below 20 dollars; 142 above 
20 and below 100; 98 above 100 dollars.—Of 252 of 
these unfortunate people, the debts were 8663 dollars 
and the coasts 8448 ; and of 64 the debts were 858 and 
the costs 8,120 dollars!"’"— Atheneum, 


On being seized with Cholera.—On the first attack, 
bleeding, or hot water and vapour baths, are to be 
resorted to. ‘The former is a surgical operation, and 
dangerous in its performance without proper anato- 
mical knowledge: with regard to the latter, we have 
lately heard of a novel mode of exhibiting the vapour 
bath by means of a tea kettle ; the patient is enclosed 
in a blanket, and the spout of the kettle introduced 
between the folds: the water is to be kept boiling, 
and a most efficient vapour bath is produced. 


Scarlet Runners.—The nial kidney-bean, exhi- 
bited by Mr. Lindley lately, at the horticultural 
meeting in Norwich, was the well-known scarlet 
runner Phaseolus multi Johnson, in his edition 
of ** Gerarde, 1633,” says it was introduced into this 
country by Joho ‘l'radescant, but from whence it 
does not appear. It was figured by Cornutus, in his 
“ Canad. Plant,” p. 184. t. 185, printed in 1635. ‘The 
plants exhibited were some from seeds sown in April 
1830. ‘lhese were taken up in November, and pre- 
served in some dry mould in the cellar through the 
winter, and planted out again the 7th of April last. 
The roots were then perfectly sound, as wel! as the 
stems, from both of which, at the time of their exhi- 
bition, they had pushed vigorous young shoots, of 
from six to nine inches in length. Others, of which 
these formed a part, are now growing luxuriantly, 
twining round their stakes, and will soon produce a 
second year’s crop. It is nota little remarkable, that 
this useful and valuable inhabitant of our gardens, 
for at least two centuries, should not have been 
discovered to be perennial ry any of our Eng 
writers on horticulture. The first crop of our 
scarlet-runners from year-old roots, of which we 
have any spewtenes was grown under the superin- 
tendence of the exhibitor in 1827. 

Lawyers in Parliament—James 1. issued a procla- 
mation, in which the voters for members of parlia- 
ment were directed ‘‘not to choose curious and 
wrangling lawyers, who seek reputation by stirring 
needless questions.” 

Anagram.—Some of our fair collectors of charades, 
conundrams, and the like, may not be aware that the 
very anagram of lawyers is, sly ware. 


A Chinese Bride.—“‘ Vhe greatest rarity, however, 
after this feast, was the sight of a Chinese bride. 
‘The son of our host — been married a tew days 
before, we were honoured (according to the usage 
of the country, during the honey-moon) with per- 
mission to look at his wife, as she stood at the door 
of her apartment, while we were passing out. ‘Ihe 
lady was surrounded by several old women, who 
held tapers and lamps above and about her, that we 
might Teve amore complete view of her figure and 
attire. She was a young person (perhaps 17 years of 
age,) of middle stature, with very agreeable features 
and a light complexion, though she seemed to us to 
have used paint, She wore a scarlet robe, superbly 
trimmed with gold, which ——- covered her 
from the shoulders to the’ ground. ‘he sleeves were 
very full, and along the bottom ran a beautiful fringe 
of small bells, Her head-dress sparkled with jewels, 
and was most elegantly beaded with rows of pearls, 
encircling it like a coronet; from the front of which 
a brilliant angular ornament hung over her forehead 
and between her eye-brows. She stood in a modest 
and graceful attitude, having her eyes fixed on the 
floor, though she occasionally raised them, with a 
gan of timid curiosity, towards the spectators, 

ler hands, joined together, but folded in her robe, she 
lifted several times towards her face, and then lowered 
them very slowly. Her d . pr ing that 
the guests would be gratified with a peep at that con- 
summation of Chinese beauty, the lady’s feet, raised 
the hem of the mantle from hers, for a moment or 
two. They were of the most diminutive kind, and 
reduced to a mere point at the toe. Her shoes, like 
the rest of her bridal apparel, were scarlet, em- 
broidered with gold, In justice to the poor creature, 
during this torturing exhibition, (as we imagine it 
must have been to her,) her demeanour was natural 
and becoming, and once or twice something like half 
a smile, for an instant, showed that she not not en- 
tirely unconscious of the admiration which her ap- 
pearance excited, nor much displeased by it.” —Tyer- 
man and Bennet's Travels. 

Extract of a Letter from Thomas Jefferson to Major 
Cartwright, in the Year 1824—** Your age of 84, and 
mine of 81 years, insure us a speedy meeting. We 
may then commune at leisure and more fully, on the 
good and evil which, in the course of our long lives 
we have both witnessed ; and, in the mean time, 1 
pray you to accept assurances of my high veneration 
and esteem for your person and character.” Jhomas 
Jefferson. 

Anecdote of ’ William IV.—On & late occasion, his 
present Majesty, while viewing the royal collection, 
was observed to pause before a splendid portrait b 
Vandyke, of that ill-fated monarch Charles I. stand. 





Inky Remedies.—\f ink would keep away the cho- 
lera, surely it has done its part, there having been 
no less than two hundred and twenty-six works upon 
the subject published withio the last few months. 
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‘ Cholere Morbus.—An eminent noe, compen, 3 Mr. Hope, 


hich he has 


ave was 


A 
ours in a euptul of 


fourth part © or four 

thin gruel. The belly” should be covered with a suc- 
cession o es —- eiee ;) bottles of hot water to 
the feet, if be obtained ; constant avd small 


si of tne! --asained el, or sago, or tapioca ; 
Bo ptr > wine-ne bbe rmented on, till’ quite 


Ardent nnians lilacs a calculation pete. at Exeter 
Hall, London, it appears that not less than 0002, 
are ex pended annually for distilled —- 


; but per- 
to do oultn more, and are in 





‘haily = * Fon , by the party 
Dr. Beattie’s German Courts. 

Bread.--A mate has recently bee made 

in the baking of bread, which promises impo 
ment meee The process, for which Mr. Hicks. - 
gS has obtained a@ patent, may be briefly 
pb follows. His oven is made of iron, of 
ac Nndriea form, so constructed as to be herme- 
ly sealed. The fuel is placed on a plate, which 
is ee revolving in a circle, under the oven; by 
wh: means, the heat is supplied at the smallest 
expense of fuel. pe. temperature within the oven 
is i by to which 
application of the fuel is regulated. ~ When the 
meter Loe none about : 300 degrees, the en 
is charged ; and then, Spy fe pe mg = oor 
is closed, and made air-ti ight. In a quarter of an hour, 
the vapour, which is pee from the dough, passes 
smal! aperture in the top of the oven, oe 
etal 





till, and thus undergoes 

‘The only care ne is, 
not to raise the temperature much above 300 degrees. 
When the alcohol ceases to drop, it is a sure sign that 
the bread is sufficiently baked. The time to complete 

a batch is about an hour and three-quarters. 
uartern loaf uces about an ounce of proof 
a of this Oe gen Ge many 2 
su 
y ~ 4 expulsion, in Vapour, of all the 
en allow remain, renders it 
unwholesome ; and this very matter is con- 
hoi, in such quantity as to be an ob- 
4 of importance. Bread baked in this way, after 
k se week, is more moist, ond ae on 

present process only two days o 
We are informed thata company, for the baking of 
bread under Mr. Hick’s patent, is to be immediately 
established, and to be called the Metropolitan Genuine 
Bread Compan 
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Just Published. 


Part XXXVI. of the National Portrait Gallery, 

a completes the Third Volume of this popular 

» contains Likenesses of the Hon. Lord 

Holland; Crok Hon. bring ot $s Dupten ona the Rt. Hon. 
Sy 

Part I. of ical Sketches of the t 

Reform Min es. Svo. _ 


- Jon 
The Life and "Times of William the Fourth. By 

John Watkins, oe .D.—now complete in One Volume, 

r delivery. 

Economy, in Connection ria the Mo- 

lore Prospects of Society. By Thomas 
D. Professor of Theology in the Uni- 

‘versity ty of Eaisbureh 8¥0. 
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No. IH. Sunday Scholar's Repository: for April. 
No, Il, Nautical Magazine, for A 
A Letter ~ the Roy ‘Cominissioners for the Visi- 
tation of Colleges in S T.C 
A <— on on the Authority, Baws. one 
of the Christian Sabbath. By the Rev. Duncan Mac- 


. 12mo. 

With an >and 

by the Rev, D. Wilson, London. 3 
Jali on the Faith and Influence of a “Goepel ; 
oi an Introductory Essay, by ihomas Chalmers, 
D.D. Edinburgh. 

aa lasheeee Promises; with an Introductory 

by Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. Glasgow 

Parisel ~ Saint Indeed, and Touchstone of Sincerity; 
3 an eepeanauny "Essay, by the Kev. David 

oung 

The Weuspetance Society Record, Vol. II. contain- 
ing the Second + Report of the Scottish ‘Tem- 
perance Society, & 

Living Poets nt 3 Poetesses; a Biographical and 
Critical Poem, By Nicholas Michell. 

A Treatise on the Genders of French Nouns; in 2 
Pes. By Christopher Thurgar 

Nights of the Round Table; or Stories of Aunt 

Jane and her Friends. By the Author of * Diver- 
sions of Hollycot.” 

Divines of the Church of England, Vol. XXI. 
Ogden’s Sermons. 

‘ead Classical Library, No. XXVII. Plutarch, 


fo 
The ‘Truth of Revelation Demonstrated by_an Ap- 
Peal to pxgne Monuments, Sculptures, Medais, 
Coins, &c 
My ‘Old Poxifolio; or, Tales and Sketches, By 
Henry Glassford Be ih. 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, No. XCIV 
rt in Nature and Science 
Charles Williams. 
The Spiritual Gleaner ; or, Select Passages for every 
Day in the Year. 
Ordinances of Religion Eroneaity Illustrated and 
Applied. By John Davies, ». 
nalysis of the Seven Pere of Roses of fe English 





Anticipated. By 


Language. the Rev. ©. J. Ly 
Lardner’s Cabinet {Library, Ve Ol. "v Ill; ” Life and 
Reign of George 1V 
XXVIII, Bri- 


ner’s Ca — Cyclopedia, Vol. 
tish Commanders, Vol. I1. 
History and Ghassster of American Revivals of 
Religion. By the Rev. Calvin Colton, of America. 
Reminiscences of the Rev. Robert Fall, M.A. late 
of fe By John Greene. 

Solemn Appeal on Church Communion, and 
Evan elical Ordinances. By an ordained Minister of 
the Church of Scotland. 

History of the Seven Churches of Asia. By the 
Rev. Milner. 
A See illustrative of the Architecture of the 
Human Body. By H. W. Dewhurst, Esq. 
In the Press. 
In ome closely printed volumes, Demy 8vo, the 





Gree d with English Notes, 
Critical Pitologica and, Exegetical. By the Rev. 
Blooms field, D. D. F.S.A. Vicar of ‘Bisbrooke, 


Ratis 
Life . Pontificate of Gregory the Seventh. By 
Sir Roger Greisley, Bart. F. 
P Sone! yt Aapiytios! Is Index to the Edioburgh Review, 
rom V 
r. Vardace’s Cabinet Library, Vol. LX. (Memoirs 
of the Duke of Wellington, Second and concluding 
Volume,) small 8vo. 
Instructions for preparing Abstracts of Titles, after 
the most improved System of Eminent Convevancers. 
'reatise on the Preparation of hag ~ a lnk ; both 
Black and Coloured. By W. Savage. 8vo. 


Preparing for Publication. 


An Illustration of St. Paul’ 's Fatctes, inclusive of 
an entire} q and By 


the Rev. ae 
El scaliaidiaitiee the Theory 
of quilibeion and of Motion, and the = Principles 
of Physical Astronomy. By J. R. You 
ew Edition of Mise Edg eworth's “Tales and 
Novels iy lendid illustrations, in monthly vols. 
a work on the Economy of Ma- 
chjaery and M Manufactures. 
yal 32mo, and 7 silk embellished “io a 
finely en ved Portrait of the Rev. W. M M.A. 
late. of Colchester : the second and pA. z series 
of “* Remember Me ;” a Token of Christian Affection. 
Consisting of entirely original pieces in Prose and 
Verse. By various popular authors. 
Also, a one Edition of the First Series, uniform 
with the “sbove 
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